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Gulbert Miller presents 
PAULLNE LORD in 
THE LATE 
HRISTOPHER BEAN 


vith WALTER CONNOLLY 
HENRY MILLERS Thenter, 
124 West 43rd Street 
Eves. 8:45, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:45 
HOLIDAY MATINEES: Wed. Dee. 28—Thurs. Dec. 20— 
Sat. Dec. 31—Mon. Jan. 2 


“At last a comedy 80 
perfect of its kind that 
it revives one’s faith 
in the theater. It is 
almost too good to be 
true.” — Joseph Wood 
Krutch, “The Nation’ 























GILBERT MILLER presents 


JUDITH ANDERSON . 


R 1) with HENRY 


STEPHENSON 
Judith Anderson gives = superb performance. 


‘Firebird’ is 
Fe een «ly “i —Jorseph Waod Krutch. “The Nenow ” 
@MPIRE THEATER, B’way & 40 St. EXTRA HOLIDAY MATINEB 


Eves. 8:50; Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 MONDAY, DECEMBER 26th | 


























THE THEATRE GUILD presexts 


BIOGRAPHY 
A comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 
GUILD THEATRE = Fitt-cecead Strect West of Srentuss 


ves. 8:30—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2:90 
























150 West 


THE GROUP so Wes 


Tuesday Evening, December 27th at 8:30 P. M. 
MRS. LINCOLN STEFFENS 


PROF. CORLISS LAMONT MICHAEL GOLD 


will speak on: 
“SHOULD AMERICA RECOGNIZE SOVIET RUSSIA?” 


Weekly notices on request 


Meets at 
Club House 


Admission to all 50c 





























THE GROUP 
Invites You To Its 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 7. DANCE 
Sunday Evening, December 2th at 8:0 P. M, 
At Club House—1I50 West 85th Street 
DANCING UNTIL PAST MIDNIGHT 


DORSHA, in a short Dance Recital 
Refreshments Served Admission at Door $1.00 




























VEBATE! 
DARE WE DISARM P 


JAN. 1 ma 
SUNDAY Ne rman ve. GEN. Smedley D. 
8:30 P.M. THOMAS BUTLER 


Be*VUUKLYN PORUM — BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
50 Lafayette Ave, near Flatbush Ave. 
Tickets: 25e—S5e—$/.10 at Bor Office—Rand Book Stere—7 E. i5th St, NM. Y. 
Auspices: Groekiyn Forum—New History Seciety 






















The Nation’s Radio Hour 


Wednesday 
Dec. 28, 8:13 p.m. 


Station WEVD 
1300kh—231m 


Oswald Garrison Villard, speaker 


Other interesting programs over WEVD: 
The Group Theater, Sunday, 8:30 p. m. 
Tuesday, 


Michael Strange, 5:15 p. m. 


Hendrik Van Loon, Friday, 8:15 p. m. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Civie Repertory Theater. With 
infinite ingenuity Miss LeGallienne has translated nearly al! 
of Alice’s adventures to the stage and almost miraculously 
presented their spirit. It will fascinate children and adults 
alike by the reality of its unreality and the sense of its 
nonsense. 

BIOGRAPHY. Guild Theater. An intelligent and sinewy comedy 
about what happens when a cultivated woman of the world 
tries to choose between a pompous opportunist and an un- 
manageable idealist. It is not a particularly merry play but 
it will delight all who can appreciate intelligence and clarity. 

DINNER AT EIGHT. Music Box Theater. Mr. Kaufman and 
Miss Ferber write another tremendous hit vaguely suggestive 
of Grand Hotel. In addition to some minor blackmail and 
a death by heartfailure, the action includes one seduction, one 
adultery, one bigamous marriage, one suicide by gas (very 
elaborate) one financial ruin, and one duel—the latter fought 
in a butler’s pantry with a carving knife and its accompanying 
fork. Obviously there is little time left for such things as 
the development of character. 

FIREBIRD. Empire Theater. An extraordinarily suave and 
polished performance of a very theatrical play. The scene 
is Budapest and the people are invested with all the glamour 
of high rank, romantic manners, and flowering passions. Very 
pleasant indeed if one does not expect to take it too seriously. 

FLYING COLORS. Imperial Theater. Very well mannered 
review of the quieter sort. 

GAY DIVORCE. Ethel Barrymore Theater. 
set to music. 

MADEMOISELLE. Playhouse. Grace George and Alice Brady 
give some real distinction to a sentimental play about an old 
maid who wanted a baby and got it—by perfectly decent means 

OF THEE I SING. Forty-Sixth Street Theater. Still the funnies: 
musical show on Broadway. 

SUCCESS STORY. Maxine Elliott Theater. John Howard Law- 
son’s story of the radical who was transformed by success 
is one of the few serious dramas of the season whieh demands 
a hearing. Like all of its author’s plays, it is heavily and 
doggedly vehement. It moves with power but without 
grace and it is often merely murky when it should be eloquent. 
It has, nevertheless, real passion, real sincerity, and real 
integrity. 

THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller’s Theater. 
Sidney Howard's skillful transformation of a French comedy 
about what happened when a dead painter was suddenly “dis- 
covered.” Thanks to the adapter, it becomes a delightfuily 
shrewd and racy picture of life and love and manners in a 
New England village. 


WALK A LITTLE FASTER. St. James Theater. Otherwise 
commonplace review made very much worth while by the 
presence of Beatrice Lilly and Clark and McCullough. 


WHEN LADIES MEET. Royale Theater. A highly moral comedy 
by the skillful Rachel Crothers. One of the biggest hits of the 
season but, in my opinion, singularly platitudinous, 
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ERIOUS RESERVATIONS must be made to many of 

the views expressed in President Hoover’s special message 
on war debts. He hints, for example, that we cannot revise 
these debts without “definite compensations.” What are 
these compensations to be? Shall they be lower tariffs abroad 
on American goods? And will this be any contribution to 
world stability so long as our tariff remzins at its present 
extravagant leveis, and is even jacked uy ‘~om time to time, 
as it was on December 16 by President Hoover’s own order 
raising rates on eight items? Yet when all reservations are 
made, the essence of the President’s message on war debts is 
statesmanlike, and one can only regret that Mr. Hoover 
had not the courage to take such a stand before we had 
driven seven nations to default. The heart of the President's 
new proposal is in this paragraph: 

A year ago I requested that Congress should authorize 
creation of a debt commission to deal with situations which 
were bound to arise. The Congress did not consider this 
wise. In the situation as it has developed, it appears 
necessary for the Executive to proceed. Obviously, any con- 
clusions would be subject to approval by the Congress. On 
the other hand, should the Congress prefer to authorize 
creation of a debt commission set up along the lines above 
indicated, it would meet my hearty approval. 

What President Hoover now says, in other words, is that 
he hopes for a revival by Congress of something like the 


World War Foreign Debt Commission, because the com 
plex questions involved call for special knowledge and cannot 
be adequately handled by ordinary diplomatic exchanges, but 
that if he does mot get cooperation from Congress he will 
And his reason is the obvious one that 
we cannot afford to wait until March 4 next to get such 
vital negotiations under way. Obviously, this program can- 
not be successful without the immediate and whole-hearted 
invites, of the President- 
No merely technical 
quibbles should any longer be allowed to stand in the way 
of immediate adjustment of what will undoubtedly be one 
of the most important questions with which he will be called 
upon to deal in his whole term. 


cooperation, which Mr. Hoover 
elect. Mr. Roosevelt’s duty is clear. 


WEN D. YOUNG'S TESTIMONY in the I[nsull 
case will profoundly shock his friends and admirers. It 

will be recalled that in January, 1929, Mr. Insull let Mr. 
Young in for a good thing by permitting him to have a four- 
thousand-share interest in Insul] Utility Investments at 
an insider's price of $12 a share, while the public was allowed 
to purchase at $30 or above; it went to $149. Mr. Young 
testified that he thoroughly approved of the capital set-up of 
this company, which was the one that brought the whole 
Insull structure crashing to earth. Mr. Young was the ideal 
stockholder. He testified on December 16 that he “paid no 
attention to the investment and did not even read the annual 
reports” of the company, not because “I deal carelessly with 
investments, but because it would have made no difference 
I could not have sold at 
profit or take a loss without 


with this particular investment. 
any time in that period to make a 
incurring Mr. Insull’s displeasure.” He did not even dare 
to ask about the status of the company when Mr. Insull 
came to him and demanded, in December, 1930, a $2,000,000 
loan from the General Electric Company. He promptly got 
the money because, as Mr. Young put it, “he was one of our 
best customers,’ and despite the fact that all banks had refused 
him further loans. When Mr. Young was asked if he in- 
quired what Mr. Insull was going to use the money for, he 
replied: “I, as Chairman of the Board of the General Electric 
Company, would not have asked Mr. Insull what he was 
going to do with the money.” So the General Electric went 
into the banking business and lent its stockholders’ $2,000,- 
000 to an already bankrupt concern. Within two months 
Samuel Insull was back asking Mr. Young to help him 
stave off his bank creditors, which Mr. Young was able to do 
for a few weeks. ‘This is only part, and perhaps the least 
damaging, of Mr. Young’s testimony, to which we shall refer 
at length in a later issue. 


HE CONGRESS of the United States has at last voted 

the independence of the Philippines and thereby an act 
of justice has been in part achieved for which The Nation 
has never ceased to contend since the United States wantonly 
conquered the Islands in 1899 at a heavy cost of lives. For 
this we give thanks, even though the action has been marred 
by the strings tied to it—as is well set forth by Raymond 
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Leslie Buell on another page. That the utterly selfish con- 
ditions attached to the bill jeopardize the existence of the 
future nation, and that we are launching it in the least gener- 
ous and most hypocritical manner, is obvious. The news that 
the bill as it stands today has won the support neither of the 
Filipinos nor of the American residents in the Islands speaks 
for itself. Selfishness has, indeed, dictated the whole out- 
come with most of the members of Congress. We blush to 
say it, but the truth is, of course, that Philippine freedom was 
granted only because the free admission of Philippine products 
into the United States has unfavorably afiected our own para- 
sitic, government-maintained sugar industry. Well, we care 
less what the motive is than for the fact that Congress has 
voted independence at last. It may have to be done over— 
Mr. Hoover may veto the bill, or its obvious deceit may com- 
pel its reconstruction—but if independence has once gone 
through, it can go through again. Meanwhile Manila threat- 
ens a boycott of all American goods to make its sense of 
outrage the clearer. 


PTAHE RAILROAD UNIONS are now admittedly fight- 

ing with their backs to the wall. ‘The position their 
leaders have taken in the negotiations with the railway execu- 
tives at Chicago shows that they are convinced that the basic 
wage rates must be permanently reduced. But they want to 
have as much bargaining power as possible before the question 
is placed in the hands of the government for adjustment in 
accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 
Therefore the Brotherhood officials have strongly opposed, 
thus far successfully, every effort of the railway com- 
panies to drop the “automatic restoration of wages’ clause 
from the present temporary agreement. If the unions should 
permit this clause to be dropped, it would mean that the tem- 
porary 10 per cent cut in wages accepted a year ago actually 
constituted a permanent reduction in the basic rates. ‘The 
workers might and probably would agree to such a reduction 
if it were ordered as a result of government arbitration. But 
to agree in advance of arbitration would obviously place them 
at a disadvantage in the subsequent negotiations, Fortunately, 
from the workers’ point of view, the Brotherhood officials 
went into the Chicago conference with their hands well tied 
by binding instructions from the members. This prevented 
them from being stampeded into accepting the railway com- 
panies’ proposals without adequate consideration for the 
views of the rank and file. Something of this sort happened 
in the negotiations that took place a year ago, with the result 
that the union officials found their leadership widely dis- 


credited among the workers. 


Pysahiky MOST STRIKING FEATURE of the recent 

| annual report of the Children’s Bureau at Washington 
was the brief account of the increase in the number of home- 
principally boys—who are wandering from 


less young people 
and box-cars, “thumb- 


town to town, sleeping in “jungles” 
ing” their way along the highways, consorting with all the 
derelicts of the road, uncared for, untaught, underfed. Un- 
doubtedly, this is one of the most alarming incidents of the 
depression, for its results will linger after the economic causes 
This involuntary army of young hobos are 
that will never be wholly forgotten—irre- 


are removed 


learning lessons 
sponsibility and the technique of living by their wits on casual 


charity, and the devastating sense ot being unwanted, shunted 


from town to town, without roots or any ordinary social 
values to support them. ‘I’he physical hazards are equally 
great. The Children’s Bureau report says of conditions on 
the road: 

Last winter in one Western city thirty-five young men 
and boys were removed trom box-cars, seriously ill, some 
in an advanced stage of pneumonia. As freight cars are 
policed, trains must be boarded outside the yard limits while 
the train is in motion. One railroad alone reported more 
than fifty young men and boys killed and more than a hun- 
dred cripped in this way last winter. 

Figures to show the number of boys on the road are hard to 
get. A figure of 200,000 for the whole country is offered 
in a recent survey published by the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee in New York. The Southern Pacific re- 
ported +16,915 trespassers ejected from its property between 
September and May a year ago. Of this number it was esti- 
mated that from 20 to 25 per cent were under twenty-one 
years old. It is certain that conditions will force many thou- 
sands more to take to the road this winter. What will be 
their fate, and the fate of the society that is creating them? 
The Children’s Bureau urges adequate local relief to pre- 
vent as many persons as possible from leaving their homes 
and towns; and then a system, based on federal aid if neces- 
sary, of feeding, housing, registering, and training those who 
become transients despite local efforts. Americans and Amer- 
ican newspapers used to speak with some scorn of the “wild 
children” of Soviet Russia. Before the depression is many 
years older we may turn to Russia to learn how to deal 
with the problem of reclaiming our own homeless young 
people. 


HE GREATEST ALARM is felt, if not openly ex- 

pressed, in the Little Entente countries—Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Czecho-Slovakia—over recent developments 
in international politics. ‘They have been watching with 
growing apprehension the political activities of Germany, 
Italy, and Hungary, particularly the success Germany has 
been enjoying in its offensive against the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ‘The Little Entente countries feel that the new repa- 
rations arrangement and, more important, the German de- 
mand for equality in armaments are leading the way to a 
general revision of the peace treaties. The most pointed 
manifestation of their alarm is seen, however, in the extraor- 
dinary conference of the foreign ministers of the three coun- 
tries which was hurriedly called to meet in Belgrade after 
France had defaulted on its debt payment to the United 
States. A general repudiation of debt agreements would 
probably benefit these and other countries in Southeastern 
Europe, for between them they owe France the sum of $165,- 
000,000. But the countries of the Little Entente fear the 
effect such action might have on other international com- 
mitments, primarily on the peace treaties to which they owe 
their present existence as independent nations. If Germany 
on the one hand, through its vigorous offensive, and France 
on the other hand, by openly repudiating an international 
agreement, should succeed in undermining the Versailles sys- 
tem, what will happen to the countries which are the off- 
spring of that system? ‘The foreign ministers of the Little 
Entente do not know, but as they declared in their Belgrade 
meeting, they are determined to fight treaty revision to the 


bitter end. 
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REMARKABLE SPEECH such as has come from 

no other public man in Germany since the depression 
began was delivered over the radio a few nights ago by 
Chancellor von Schleicher. It may be that he was promising 
more than he can perform when he said: “My program con- 
sists of one single point: the creation of work.” But that 
he should declare it to be his intention to concentrate on the 
single task of reducing unemployment is in itself novel and 
encouraging. He said he had no pet economic theories and 
would in fact not hesitate to adopt measures tending to 
provide jobs even though such measures “might not be in line 
with orthodox economic reasoning.” This is in striking con- 
trast to the position taken by former Chancellor von Papen, 
whose economic program was admittedly designed to favor 
big business and the Junkers, and whose utterances were laden 
with jingoistic phrases. The new Chancellor also differed 
from Von Papen in declaring that the hunger of the people 
must be considered before there is any thought of tackling 
any of the purely political problems. He said that all classes 
in Germany are dominated “by only one thought: ‘Give 
us work; we are not interested in anything else, least of all 
in amendments to the constitution and other fine things that 
do not feed us.’” No less encouraging were his expressed 
willingness to disarm in unison with other nations, even to 
the point of equipping the “army with knives and paper 
shields,” and his promise to step out of office when his imme- 
diate program has been achieved. 


N ORDER TO CREATE a “better class of human 

beings” the radical government of the state of Vera Cruz 
in Mexico has recently put into effect a system of social 
hygiene providing for legalized, sometimes compulsory, birth 
control, sterilization of criminals and mental defectives, and 
prevention of marriages between persons who are mentally 
deficient or physically unfit. The law is to be administered 
by a state Bureau of Eugenics and Mental Hygiene. Edu- 
cation with regard to sex is required and treatment of social 
diseases is obligatory. Birth control will be compulsory for 
parents who are financially unable to support children or for 
those who already have as many children as they can properly 
nourish. To make birth control accessible to all, with special 
provisions for conferring its benefits upon the very poor, is 
obviously one of the functions of competent government. It 
is also relatively simple. The more delicate problem of 
deciding the degree of mental or moral defectiveness at which 
sterilization is justified must give pause to the most confident 
administrator. Vera Cruz has entered upon a bold experi- 
ment which the whole world will watch. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, though it failed to approve a resolution asking 
repeal of the federal law prohibiting the sending of birth- 
control information through the mails, requested the execu- 
tive committee of the council to organize a two-year study 
of the problem of birth control. It is an encouraging 
sign. 


N ECHO of the delirious period when Americans were 
ready to believe that German agents were responsible 

for every catastrophe and untoward incident in the United 
States was heard recently when the famous Black Tom ex- 
plosion case was closed once and for all. The umpire in this 
case, Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme 


—=—=_ 


Court, ruled in favor of the German government. He de- 
cided that new evidence offered by the American government 
was inadmissible, for it failed to show that the persons beld 
responsible for the explosion were actually German ageats. 
The decision of the German-American claims commrssion, 
which was handed down on October 16, 1930, was therefore 
allowed to stand. Under the original ruling, American 
claims against Germany, totaling $40,000,000 for damages 
caused by the Black Tom explosion in New York harbor in 
1916 and by another explosion in a munitions plans in 
Kingsland, New Jersey, in the same year, had been dis 
allowed. In both cases huge stores of munitions awaiting 
shipment to the Allied countries were destroyed. It ie fer- 
tunate that we can judge these matters calmly and dix 
passionately in peace times, and so right at least a few of the 
wrongs committed under the pressure of popular hysteria 
in time of war. This decision shows again how fovlish the 
American people were to swallow the tales spread by Allied 
propagandists and misguided American patriots, who wanted 
only to drag us into war with Germany. 


OGER W. BABSON has at long last found the only 

genuine cure for the depression. It is a wonder that 
no one else had thought of this really simple formula. “If 
you will make me the unemployment Mussolini of this 
country,” he said in addressing an alumni dinner of the Babson 
Institute, “I agree to organize and train an army of men 
and women to present a nation-wide educational campaign to 
create a legitimate demand for goods. Give me a small por- 
tion of the money which public officials are today spending 
upon charity and let me use this money in giving a group 
of the unemployed supervised promotional work, and the 
demand for goods will immediately return. Then industry 
will call back its unemployed, and before long business will 
be back to normal.” Marvelous! All we have to do is te 
return to the days of high-pressure salesmanship which led 
to the speculative boom of four and five years ago. What 
we need is to go in for another orgy of buying, though Mr. 
Babson neglects to tell us where the necessary money is to 
come from. This would solve everything, including, pre 
sumably, the war debts, the tariff, and similar problems. 
These problems, in fact, Mr. Babson apparently dismisses 
as of little importance, for in the same speech he said prow 
perity would return in spite of anything which “governments 
and bankers can do to prevent it.”” Incidentally, he said the 
same thing a year ago. 


rN A SYMBOL of the rising tide of economic nationaliem 
let us consider the Tabasco Sauce Affair in the British 
House of Commons. A hawk-eyed member discovered that 
the tabasco bottle in the House restaurant bore a label show- 
ing that the sauce was made in the State of Louisiana. Im- 
mediately his patriotic zeal burned fiercer than the fiery fluid. 
The matter was aired on the floor, a question was put, an 
investigation was ordered, a report was made, an apology was 
offered, x promise to reform was recorded, the affair was 
closed. Hereafter tabasco sauce will be of British make, and 
the honor and economic self-sufficiency of the Empire will be 
further secured. And before our next issue goes to press we 
shall doubtless be able to report that the Senate and House 
restaurants in Washington are ordering their Worcestershire 
sauce from New Orleans. 
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Ourselves and Our Debtors 


ENATOR McKELLAR’S bill, introduced into Con- 

gress on the fatal December 15, to put a price of 
$5,000 upon any visa granted to an American desiring 
tu visit one of the countries which have defaulted on their 
payinents to the United States is quite in keeping with the 
rit of Congress and its entire approach to the debt problem. 
ty all means let us send these French rascals to Coventry; 
let us boycott them thoroughly. That will be just the way 
o convince them of their error and induce them to pay us 
promptly, and generally commend Congress to them as a 
group of gentlemen, wise, calm, and self-controlled. The 
nere publication of the proposal in Paris will add fuel to the 
flames of hatred between France and our own nation already 
leaping high. And this was the Ally we exalted to the 
kies in 1917! To this same France, the innocent, the chival- 
ous, the noble, the bled-white, we dedicated ourselves in 
eternal friendship on Flanders fields! 

It is a melancholy sight indeed—these ruins of our 
prestige and our international friendships which confront 
us on every hand. We are tempted, since we opposed 
American entry into the World War and were certain that 
it could only mean disaster, to stress the hollowness of 
friendships cemented by blood and founded on a mutual 
We cannot, 


enierprise of TNdss murder. But we forbear. 


however, refrain from pointing out that what has now come 

Ptr 
to pass we prophesied as far back as February 10, 1932, in 
these words: 


it has now become apparent that the probabilities are 
unmensely against any enlightened action on war debts or 
parations either from Irance or trom America. . . 
Under such circumstances it seems futile to continue to 
point out how insane our policy is... . France's next step, 
therefore, will be to combine with the other Allies to 
request an international conference for the drastic scaling 
wn both of debts and This Congress will 


land, Italy, and the rest will then 


reparations, 
j rance, Ene 
netity us that thev are u table to make turther debt pay- 
ments Mutual bitterness and recrimination will con- 
tinue tor years. 


We were wrong tor the moment as to England and Italy. 
Sut the situation we have before us is as we outlined it. 
Our international relations are in a worse jumble than they 
have been before in generations—we are tempted to say than 
ever before—and ail because there have not been paid to us 
certain sums which would amount to less than one cent of 
every dollar that the American people are currently losing in 
income as the result of the economic crisis. 

Yet we are not without some encouragement. If the 
crisis had to come, we are glad that it has arrived. ‘The 
emphatic British announcement that the United Kingdom 
will not pay another cent until there is a complete re- 
examination of the problem, together with the French default, 
will bring the matter to the test. Long before the next 
instalment is due, there must be a final showdown if there 
is not to be default all around, with consequent encourage- 
ment to debtors all over the world to retuse to make pay- 


ments. It is the latter prospect which is particularly alarm- 


ing to the world of finance. Once you start a process of 
this kind no one can tell how completely the house of cards 
will tumble. A little fellow on the other side of the globe 
who has no claim to consideration may readily seize the 
opportunity to declare for himself a perpetual moratorium 
and point to France or some other country as his model. 

The break between Great Britain and France in the 
matter of their policy toward us also has its compensations. 
It is no longer possible for members of our Congress to 
charge that a united front has been formed against us in 
Europe, and it furnishes an added reason to examine every 
claim upon its merits. When that is done it will be found 
that the same reasoning controls in every instance—that it 
is not within the power of our debtors to pay us except at 
the grave risk of injury to us as well as to themselves. This 
is the truth even though England has been able to make 
her payment without any irreparable disturbance of the ex- 
changes. That this performance cannot be repeated is, ac- 
cording to the London correspondents, the opinion of all 
Englishmen no matter what their political beliefs. It is also 
the opinion of sane economists everywhere. Moreover, there 
is evidence that the French default has had a sobering effect 
on Congress. 

But while we can extract this much comfort from the 
events of the past week, we can only look with utter con- 
sternation upon the status of our international relations. 
Compared even to the conditions at the end of the war, 
the situation today is infinitely worse. The continued 
aggression of Japan, the failure of the League to deal with 
the Manchurian question, the utterly unsolved question of 
disarmament, the continuance and, in some cases, the intensi- 
fication of the world-wide economic crisis, and the increas- 
ingly rampant spirit of nationalism in every country—al! 
these make the situation almost desperate. Nowhere is there 
a sign of a genuine economic revival, however encouraging 
the news may be in spots. How can one expect anything 
else in view of the attitude of all the so-called civilized govern- 
ments; when they assert that none must deal with its neigh- 
bors lest by any chance it enrich them, that each section of the 
earth which flies its own flag should be entirely isolated? 
By all means let us demand $5,000 visa fees, but 
not only for passports to the defaulting nations. Let us 
issue no passports whatever for less than that sum; let us 
refuse to travel abroad, yes, let us decline to telegraph, 
telephone, or write to people beyond the seas. Are they 
not all our enemies trying to get our trade away from us? 

As for Washington, the least that Mr. Hoover can do 
is to urge as emphatically as possible the earliest possible call- 
ing of the proposed conferences with our debtors. This 
would give the facts to the American people as they have 
not been given before. And meanwhile let us ail remember 
that we did cast in our lot with our debtors in the war years; 
that we declared our ties with them to be unbreakable and 
asserted that their future was our future. Avove all, let us 
refuse to hate or to denounce. “Moderation, calmness, and 
deep sympathy with the plight of every country in the 
world—these are what the hour calls for. 
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Checkmating Japan 


HE resumption of diplomatic relations between Russia 
and China is of vital interest te the United States. 
It provides this country with an excellent opportunity 
to assist in the establishment of a regime of peace and sta- 
bility in the Far East. It also serves as a warning to Wash- 
ington that if the United States passes by this opportunity, 
grave injury to our interests in Asia may result. We surely 
cannot afford to let Russia, China, and Japan create an Asiatic 
bloc directed primarily against us, for that would disrupt 
our traditional Far Eastern policy by closing, perhaps per- 
manently, the Chinese door which we have struggled for 
thirty-three years to keep open. Yet if we fail to do © ur 
part, if we fail to respond to the implied invitation contained 
in Maxim Litvinov’s statement at Geneva, we may find that 
the action of the Russian and Chinese governments is but 
the first step toward the organization of just such a bloc. 

It is highly significant that the exchange of identical 
notes by which Russia and China resumed relations took place 
at Geneva and not at Moscow or Nanking, and that it took 
place at the time when the League of Nations was debating 
the issue raised by Japanese aggression in Manchuria. There 
can be no doubt that the exchange of notes was deliberately 
staged for the effect it would have upon Japan and the 
United States. As Louis Fischer points out in his letter 
from Moscow published elsewhere in this issue of The 
Nation, “the only two great Powers which really object to 
Japanese expansion are the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” By its action at Geneva the Soviet Union shows 
that it is willing, indeed eager, to doywhat it can to check- 
mate the Japanese. But it cannot do this without help. If 
the United States continues to ignore Moscow, the Russians 
may decide that it is to their best interest to come to terms 
with the Japanese. Among other things they could, as Mr. 
Fischer asserts, recognize Manchukwuo, thus putting the seal 
of their approval upon Japanese policy in China. In his 
Geneva statement Litvinov declared: “It is only when all 
states maintain relations with one another that we shall be 
able to speak seriously of interrational cooperation in the 
cause of peace, and of international observation of peace 
pacts and agreements, and the creation of universally recog- 
nized and authoritative international organizations.”  Lit- 
vinov did not say, nor did he have to say, that by recognizing 
the Soviet Government the United States would not only 
be contributing to the cause of peace, but would at the same 
time be helping to check Japan. 

In connection with the resumption of relations between 
China and Russia, a recent dispatch from Washington said: 
“With Japan apparently suspicious of the stand of both coun- 
tries {Russia ard the United States} in the Far East, it is 
felt that President Hoover might be needlessly complicating 
the efforts for peace by making a move toward Russia, how- 
ever innocent.” ‘This is a specious argument. It was first 
put forward at the time of the invasion of Shanghai last 
winter. Then it probab!, had some aiidity. The Japanese 
militarists were in no mood to listen te reason: they had 
gone ccmpletely berserk. The slightest 2 -+«p on the part 
of the United States might have r!unged this country into 
Today the situation has changed. The war fever in 


war. 


Japan is dying down. In international politics that country 
is clearly on the defensive. A rapprochement between Russia 
and the United States, which would certainly isolate Japan, 
would make it imperative for Tokio to seek an understanding 
with both of these countries. 

Perhaps this is a dangerous game. In many respects it 
resembles the sort of international politics the statesmen of 
France played in the nineteenth century in their efforts te 
encircle Germany, and we cannot forget that it was the 
checkerboard diplomacy of France and Germany which was 
largely responsible for the World War. But the game need 
not be played according to the rules of the post-Bismarckian 
era. It need not be dangerous if it is played sincerely in the 
interests of peace. Litvinov at Geneva gave the right cue. 
We should have little to lose by dealing honestly with Soviet 
Russia, and much to gain by keeping the Japanese in check 
and so helping to maintain the peace of the Far East. We 
hold the balance of power in the Pacific area. Let us exercise 
it judiciously. 


“Buy American” and 


Sell— What? 


HE way to cure the depression is to stop selling 

American goods abroad. The way to cure the de- 

pression is to foment international hatred and to 
wage the tariff war with increased fury. The way to cure 
the depression is to know nothing of economics and to be 
proud of your ignorance. Anyone who doubts the truth of 
the three foregoing propositions is not an American, but “a 
foreigner . . . a Francophile, and Anglophile, a promoter of 
theories rather than a facer of facts.” All this we learn 
from the December 3 issue of that peerless magazine, the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The Post has also been conducting a virulent campaign 
to prove—wvide Mr. Samuel Crowther’s article in the issue of 
December 10, The Last War Debt Hoax—that it is the 
duty of Congress tu turn a deaf ear to any plan of Europe 
to rec: sider the debts, and to follow a boorish and narrowly 
grasping policy that any respectable banker or mortgagee 
might be ashamed of. Now that half of our foreign debtors 
have already been driven to default, while the public senti- 
ment of the world has been set against us, one might suppose 
that even the Post would be satisfied. But a really 100 per 
cent American magazine cannot be expected to stop there. 
It wants us to insist on every penny of the debts, while at 
the same time it wants to make certain that the only possible 
way which our foreign debtors might have to pay their 
debts stall not be open to them. ‘They can pay only in 
goods, and the one thing the Post is certain of is that we de 
not want their goods; for their goods are ruining us. So 
he Post hires Mr. Samuel G. Blythe to prove this proposi- 
tion, and Mr. Blythe sets diligently to work. He finds some 
faczs that shake him to his very foundations. Japan, for 
example, is flooding us with rubber dolls, celluloid combs, 
and swimming floats. “A swimming float, for instance, costs 
seventeen cents to get into this country from Japan and 
costs us $2.46 to make.” Mr. Blythe implies that this 
seventeen-cent cost includes the tariff payment, though he 
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does not teil us what the tariff is. If we accept his statement 
as representing the actual fact, the conclusion of any sane 
man would be that we should buy our swimming floats from 
Japan. Surely it is idiotic to make swimming floats at home 
at a cost fourteen times as high as the price we could buy 
them for abroad. But this is not Mr. Blythe’s conclusion. 
His conclusion—though his is “no polemical discussion,” just 
“a statement of facts’ —is that we should put a tariff of 1,347 
per cent on swimming floats, in addition to the present tariff, 
and make the swimming floats here. In other words, he 
believes that we should force the American consumer to pay 
fourteen times as much as he need pay at present if he wants 
a swimming float. All this in the alleged interests of ““Amer- 
ica”; and whatever that vague word may mean, it certainly 
does not mean you or us or any other American consumer 
to Mr. Blythe. 

The consumer is Mr. Blythe’s forgotten man. Mr. 
Blythe writes this, we take it, in the supposed interests 
of the producer. Of course it probably never occurred to 
Mr. Blythe to think that far—for he is dead against “theo- 
fists, protagonists, economists, and similar what not”—but 
someone really ought to point out to him that if we refuse to 
buy goods from Japan we cannot hope to sell goods to Japan. 
The only means Japan has of buying goods from us are the 
credits it builds up in American banks from the goods it 
eells here. Now if we really want to make goods at fourteen 
times the cost we could buy them for, we shall have to 
make up our minds to sell to Japan just that much less 
cotton, !umber, iron and steel, machinery, and automobiles, 
for all of which Japan is one of our leading customers. It 
fis true that in the first nine months of this year Japan has 
sold us just a little bit more than it has bought from us—it 
bas sold us $99,000,000 worth of goods and bought $95,- 
000,000 worth—but if it is this $4,000,000 difference that 
is doing all the damage which so excites Mr. Blythe, then 
there ought to have been thirty times as much damage in the 
boom year 1929; for Japan—though its currency was not 
then depreciated—sold us $421,000,000 worth of goods and 
bought $301,000,000, a difference of $120,000,000. Since 
our trade with Japan, as with the rest of the world, is now 
only about one-third of its 1929 total, things have certainly 
been moving toward the ideal state of no foreign trade that 
the Saturday Evening Post and other isolationists and self- 
containers hope for. Curiously enough, the result has not 
been three times the prosperity of 1929, but twelve million 
unemployed. 

Mr. Blythe goes on to hint that the great steel industry 
is prostrate largely because of the “dumping of foreign 


eterl.” As Mr. Blythe is, by his own confession, a passionate 
fact-lover and a noble theory-hater, let us cite the relevant 
facts. Steel-mill manufactures “dumped” here in October, 


according to the official figures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were equal in value to just $380,000, 
compared with $581,000 in October a year ago; iron and 
stee) advanced manufactures “dumped” here were equal in 
value to $164,000, compared with $225,000 in October a 
year ago. But our sales of steel-mill manufactures to foreign 
countries in October were equal in value to $1,085,000, and 
of advanced manufactures $1,493,000. In other words, our 
exports of steel are running at a rate of nearly five times 
our imports. The Saturday Evening Post likes its facts hard, 


but not too hard. 


Red Blood and 
Blue Laws 


O those who have begun to worry about the incidental 
effects of the collapse of prohibition we have a new 
hint to give. It has already been suggested that the 

army of racketeers about to be thrown into unemployment 
will have to seek new fields for its talents, and it is even 
possible that the police—who have got into the habit of 
supplementing their income by the proceeds of minor but 
periodical shake-downs—will turn to other forms of small- 
scale blackmail. But what we have in mind at the moment 
is another menace, namely, the menace of the professional 
reformers. For fifteen years they have been busy in a rich 
field and they have had little time to invent new annoyances. 
Given the leisure which would be provided if prohibition 
should have to be completely abandoned, they would, how- 
ever, not remain inactive. Satan soon finds work for idle 
hands to do and so does the God of pussyfooters and censors 
— if he is, as we doubt, a different person. 

Not much has been heard lately of the W. C. T. U.’s 
threatened campaign against the demon nicotine. It 
may be revived by the new organization to promote all 
“moral issues” which Bishop Cannon now promises, and 
which appears to be organized upon the blunderbuss principle; 
but we have a suspicion that even red-baiting is going to be 
less popular than some still undefined campaign so designed 
as to take advantage of the swing away from the nice- 
nellyism which is inherent in all the recently popular moral 
movements. Indeed, we consider the attack against “milksop” 
heroes in fiction which has just been made by the head of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance as something in the nature of a 
feeler. The Reverend Dr. John H. Wiley, president of the 
Alliance, spoke recently at a meeting of the organization 
held in the chapel of the Methodist Book Concern. Not 
only did he speak in high disapproval of Rudy Vallee and 
the fiction heroes of Louis Bromfield and Sinclair Lewis, 
but he actually called John Erskine’s Galahad a “milksop” 
and longed for a character “who slams around him and 
carries a chip on his shoulder and periodically raises Cain.” 
These are strange words to come from such a source even 
if we suppose that the Reverend Dr. Wiley assumes that 
all the ‘““slamming around” will be done on week days and 
that the Cain-raiser will remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy. Stranger still is his enthusiasm for Dick Turpin and 
for all four of the Three Musketeers. 

At the same meeting Dr. Bowlby spoke against the 
legalized saloon and Sunday golf. Can it be that either 
gentleman has recently read the Dumas masterpiece or has 
considered what stand its heroes would take on Sunday golf? 
Unless our memory fails us they were not teetotalers and 
had none too great respect for that virtue which made the 
milksop Galahad famous. Somehow we can’t believe that 
D’Artagnan would have joined the Lord’s Day Alliance even 
if that organization had existed in the good old days. Doubt- 
less, however, the Reverend Dr. Wiley does believe it. His 
organization passed a resolution congratulating President 
Hoover on his “incomparable service to the United States,” 
and a man who could believe that could believe anything. 
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Recognize Russia Now 


By LOUIS 


Moscow, December 2 

ERBERT HOOVER always had a closed mind on 
H Russia. He has made the most unfounded state- 

ments about Russia in private conversations and in 
public utterances. Whether because he laid claim to mining 
wealth which is now the property of the Soviet nation, or 
because his vanity was wounded when the Bolsheviks failed 
to show sufficient gratitude for his most helpful relief during 
the Volga famine, or because of his innate conservatism and 
protectionist tendencies, Hoover has consistently opposed 
good relations with the Soviet Government. 

“The whole of American policies during the liquidation 
of the Armistice,” Hoover wrote to Oswald Garrison Villard 
in 1921, “was to contribute everything it could te prevent 
Europe from going Bolshevik or being overrun by their 
armies.” In conformity with this fundamental conception, 
Hoover proposed in 1919 to weaken bolshevism by feeding 
Russia. The Bolsheviks suspected that his efforts in behalf 
of the Volga victims were dictated by the same desire. Had 
not T. C. Gregory, Hoover’s lieutenant in Budapest, boasted 
that the American Relief Association overthrew the Hun- 
garian Soviet regime? In 1921 Hoover tried to establish 
the thesis that “under their [the Bolshevik] economic system 
. .. there can be no real return to production in Russia, and 
therefore Russia will have no considerable commodities to 
export and, consequently, no great ability to obtain imports.” 
Yet in the Presidential election campaign of 1932 Hoover 
blamed the American depression, in part, on Soviet “dump- 
ing,” in other words, on Soviet exports. He was wrong both 
times. Senator after Senator, business man after business 
man, editor after editor have been converted in the last two 
years to the simple idea of Soviet recognition. Secretary 
of State Stimson is said to favor it, and on one occasion, I 
believe, he honestly tried to bring it in through the back 
door. Herbert Hoover, however, has remained adamant. 

The Russian issue is very real today, and must be faced 
immediately. I do not hesitate to say that recognition already 
means more to the United States than to the Soviet Union. 
I can even foresee a time in the near future when recognition 
might be an embarrassment to Moscow and the goal of 
Washington’s foreign policy. The Kremlin may wait until 
after March 4 or it may not wait. In any event, if there 
is no United States Ambassador in Moscow by next summer, 
there can be no doubt that serious harm will have been done 
to America’s interests in the Far East. Mr. Hoover’s atti- 
tude on Russia has jeopardized the position of the United 
States in the Pacific area, where the fate of nations may 
be decided during the next decade. If his policy is not 
quickly reversed, the loss may be irretrievable. 

The kernel of the problem is China. The United States 
is a great Pacific Power. It has always endeavored to check 
Japanese expansion. President Wilson resisted Japanese in- 
tervention in Siberia in 1918 until Allied pressure overcame 
his opposition. He fought fiercely at Versailles to eject 
Japan from Shantung. And even Charles Evans Hughes, 
who alone can compete with Hoover in the matter of Russo- 


FISCHER 


phobia, undiplomatically pressed the Japanese at the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference in 1921-22 to evacuate Soviet terri- 
tory. Obviously, he did so through no love of the Soviets. 
He merely acted in accordance with America’s traditional 
policy of keeping Japan off the Asiatic mainland. 

Today Japan~is intrenched in Manchuria. Nothing 
short of war will dislodge her, not even a Soviet-American 
alliance. The only choice now left to Washington and 
Moscow is to arrange to cope with an expanged Japan. 
Manchuria, of course, is an element of Japanese weakness, 
and ultimately the invasion of the three Eastern Provinces 
may cause regret in Japan. But for the present, in view 
of the international balance of power, Tokio is strengthened. 
Tokio knows full well, Norman Davis's eonversations not- 
withstanding, that England and France will not support 
America in the Pacific. In 1921 Secretary of State Hughes 
forced Great Britain to renounce its alliance with Japan, yet 
the two drew together agaia immediately. Diplomatic assur- 
ances which violate national interests are worthless. The 
only two great Powers which realiy object to Japanese ex- 
pansion are the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Japan, consequently, has been attempting to keep Russia 
neutral.* She has tried threats and gifts, pressure and per- 
suasion. “Tokio wants two things from the Kremlin: the 
de jure recognition cf Manchukuo, that is, the recognition 
as a fait accompli of the rape of Manchuria; and the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. Although the railroad’s value has depre- 
ciated by reason of floods, insurgent fighting, and the con- 
struction of a parallel Japanese system, it is still a precious 
property; its sale or surrender by the Russians, moreover, 
would be the most concrete proof of Moscow’s reconciliation 
to Japanese mastery of Manchuria. This state, incidentally, 
may soon be expanded to include not only the opium province 
of Jehol but everything in Northern China down to Peiping 
and Tientsin—all under a carefully coached monarch. 

The Kremlin does not wish to recognize Manchukuo; 
it does not wish to yield the Chinese Eastern to the Japanese. 
De jure recognition of the Soviet Government by the United 
States may forestall both developments, But even if it fails 
to do that, even if a Soviet-Japanese non-aggression pact is 
signed, American recognition would rob such a pact of all 
but its formal significance, and Russia and America would 
join hands in the Pacific to watch over Japan. Men moved 
by prejudices and ignorance will say that Russian friendship 
is unreliable, Let them read the history of Soviet foreign 
affairs. They will see that Moscow has been a tower of 
strength to all the nations which have sincerely sought its 
help—Germany, Turkey, Lithuania, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and, for a time, China. Now America needs Russia's aid in 
the Pacific. The longer it takes Mr. Roosevelt to see this 
fact and act upon it, the more Japan will bite off from what 
Moscow can give to the United States. 

The problem of Soviet-American trade is also involved. 
It is a very minor factor. To be sure, one hears constantly 


* On December i2 the resumption of diplomatic relati betw China 
and the Soviet Government was qnasuneed.—lnevee “Tus Marton. 
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that Russia is the world’s greatest market. Russia is smaller 
than China or India but she is becoming industrialized. The 
nation is awakened, and its citizens demand a better life. The 
Soviets could purchase more than could a China in chaos and 
much more than India, which is, at least in part, a British 
trade But the Bolsheviks cannot buy unless 
somebody buys from them. In recent years American in- 
dustries, so weak that even a Hoover tariff has afforded in- 
sufficient protection, have used the fake excuses of “dumping” 


and “forced labor” to extract from a willing Administration 
Reciprocal 


preserve. 


embargo regulations against Russian exports. 
measures taken by the Russians have resulted in a decline 
of Soviet purchases in America far in excess of the decline 
of American imports from the U. S. S. R. All the com- 
mercial restrictions against Russia have reacted against the 
United States. America’s active trade balance in Soviet- 
American trade was $76,902,000 in 1928-29, and $118,206,- 
000 in 1929-30; it tell to $32,637,000 in 1931 and to a mere 
$46,300,000 in the first nine months of 1932. A few American 
owners of manganese mines, whose product is so poor that 
no one wants it, are the beneficiaries of this reduction, but 
the country as a whole has lost. Our total favorable balance 
of trade with Russia between 1923 and 1931, inclusive, was 
$488,535,000—a half-billion dollars added to our national 
income. But now the Hoover-Mellon and Hoover-Mills 
policies have paralyzed business with Russia. 

I'rade is possible without recognition; but if diplomatic 
relations are of no use, why maintain them with other coun- 
tries? Consuls, commercial attachés, and ambassadors help 
their nationals to do business, and the experience of European 
states shows that Russia is no exception. In relation to the 
U. S. S. R., indeed, political ties are of special importance, 
for Soviet foreign trade is a state monopoly and it is the 
government which buys and sells. The Soviet Government 
has never defaulted on a single commercial bill and its 
system of planned economy makes failure to pay most im- 
probable. When the Russian authorities find that their 
resources are insufficient, they place fewer orders, and they 
have enough reserves to meet an unexpected emergency. The 
record of Soviet foreign trade is irrefutable proof that this 
is «. It is not enough to declare that Moscow may some 
day default. So may anybody else. Many of America’s 
best customers are delinquents today, and the financial Gib- 
raltars of the capitalist world sue for a moratorium while 
the Soviets pay. 

Russia still needs a great deal of machinery, and she 
has now decided in principle to import consumers’ goods, 
which all capitalist countries have in abundance. These 
unsold goods depress markets and reduce prices. The Soviet 
Union could offer relief to many a harassed American 
manufacturer. It all depends on credits. Apart from the 
Republican Administration’s hostility, the chief reason for 
the reduction of Soviet purchases in the United States is the 
exorbitant discount rate on Soviet bills. Moscow pays, on 
the average, about 25 per cent more, and for a machine in 
Toledo or Pittsburgh as much as 35 per cent more, than 
any other buyer. When the Bolsheviks buy $100,000,000 
worth of equipment in America, they actually pay $125,- 
the extra profit goes intro the pockets of 


Geen MM) tere at, 
ste. Recogni- 


“‘biack bourse” 
sould open credit doors to the Bolsheviks which are 


speculators, and obstructs tr: 


rr’ 
now closed to them in the United States; bigger orders would 


follow. ‘Today most American banks boycott the Soviets. 

Russia is increasing her gold output annually. She 
cannot use it, however, to meet her American obligations 
because the United States government authorities refuse to 
assay Russian gold. Indirect payments involve added ex- 
pense and irritation. ‘The Soviet Government recently issued 
a gold-dollar loan yielding 10 per cent interest in gold or 
foreign currency. Foreigners in and outside the Union have 
invested in it. The stability of the Soviets is behind each 
bond. More has never been asked of a great Power, and 
when weak states like Poland, Jugoslavia, Hungary, and 
the like have in the past pawned their customs and other 
similar assets as security, the investment was usually of ques- 
tionabe wisdom. The Russians can afford to pay 10 per 
cent interest because, by devoting the proceeds from these 
bond sales to cash purchases of goods abroad, they dispense 
with the 25 to 35 per cent extra discount on credits; 10 per 
cent is less than 25 per cent or 35 per cent. The bonds are 
pegged at par. The Bolsheviks will buy them at 100. 

The Russians propose to apply the sums realized from 
bond sales in a given country to purchases of goods in that 
country. Properly handled, this may open a new avenue to 
Soviet business. State Department rulings, however, prevent 
banks from acting as agents for the Soviets. A New York 
bank can only take a man’s money and transfer it to Moscow, 
which then mails back his bond. Gold, gold bonds, barter, 
and cheaper credits would swell the Soviet-American trade 
turnover. One must not be too sanguine, yet $100,000,000 
or even $50,000,000 worth of business is not to be scofted 
at. Recognition would facilitate commerce, for, all things 
being equal, the Russians prefer American quality. 

‘Lhe only reasons for non-recognition are American con- 
servatism, American ignorance, American prejudice, and 
American folly. Twenty-four capitalist nations maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government, among them 
Tory England, Fascist Italy, and monarchist Japan. There 
are two problems that concern the United States: debts and 
propaganda. The Bolsheviks have borrowed nothing from 
America, yet Chicherin, the former Foreign Commissar, and 
Litvinov, the present incumbent, have stated publicly that 
the Soviet Government is ready to pay the Kerensky debt, 
though the money was spent, in large measure, for ammuni- 
tion subsequently used against the Red Army and for other 
anti-Soviet purposes. That is the only Russian war debt owing 
to the United States government. Russia also has a private 
debt to the National City Bank. The amount is small. 
Moscow has on several occasions met representatives of the 
bank. Once an agreement was almost reached. I believe that 
the Kremlin ought to settle this. Settlement would facilitate 
trade. Recognition would facilitate a settlement. I feel 
certain that the Bolsheviks will not pay the National City 
Bank until diplomatic relations are established. 

Given the good-will that would follow inevitably upon 
recognition, debts would present absolutely no difficulty. 
Propaganda is a more complicated question. Communist 
propaganda has been lied about a great deal. There is no 
circumstantial evidence of any organizational connection be- 
tween the Third International and the Soviet Government. 
It is true that a historic relationship exists, but that relation- 
Things have changed since the Com- 
intern first met in 1919 At that time, Bolshevik 
conceived of the continued existence of the Soviet Guvera- 
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ment in Russia if other revolutions did not come to its aid 
in foreign lands. Moscow was weak. Revolutions seemed 
to be imminent in Europe and Asia. The sanguine Bolshe- 
viks therefore emphasized the importance of world revolt. 
The psychology which dominated the Comintern in those 
days closely resembled the psychology of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.. Much water has flowed down the Moscow River 
since then. The Soviet Union is strong and can stand alone. 
A foreign Communist uprising, moreover, is quite unlikely at 
present. Many Russians feel, in fact, that it would be an 
embarrassment if it did come. 

This is the angle from which a real statesman would 
view the problem of Communist propaganda. The Bolshe- 
viks are now concentrated on the task of national upbuilding. 
{ do not wish to imply that they reject the thesis of world 
revolution. They do not. Burt they will not harm Russia 
by working for it. A few months ago preparations for a 
Soviet cinema on Negro life in the United States were inter- 
rupted because of the possible resentment that might be 
caused in America. Work on other films has been stopped 
recently for similar reasons. Early in November two Moscow 
theaters which were rehearsing plays about France received 
orders to discontinue them in consideration of French senti- 
ments. ‘This testifies not only to a new attitude but to the 
effectiveness of foreign relations in influencing Bolshevik 
manners. Such measures would have been impossible five 
years ago. 1 could adduce many more facts to prove the 
same point—that, “interlocking directorates” notwithstand- 
ing, the ways of the Comintern and of the Soviet Govern- 
ment continue to diverge. They are already very far apart. 
Identity of leaders, incidentally, is fast becoming a cold 
formality, and the influential Russians attend fewer and fewer 
meetings of the Comintern. Future developments of this 


tendency toward separation depends on international politics, 

With respect, more immediately, to Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States, the situation is much simpler. 
Moscow or no Moscow, there would be a Communist pro 
test movement in the United States, and the only wonder is 
that economic distress and the brainless leadership of other 
groups have not increased its strength. Surely Mr. Roosevelt 
cannot fear a party which polled only 69,000 out of 39,000,- 
QOO votes in the recent Presidential election. 

At the present juncture, communism in the United 
States is a minor movement which demagogues use as a bogy 
to frighten the stupid and attain their own ends. It should 
not be permitted to interfere with such a paramount issue as 
Russian recognition. In case of recognition, or in advance 
of recognition, the Soviet Government will pledge itself 
to non-interference in American domestic affairs, and will 
ask, in return, a similar pledge from Washington, for history 
records that America tried much harder to overthrow the 
Soviets than the Soviets have ever tried to overthrow the 
American government. 

Talk about propaganda is not realistic politics. What 
the situation demands is some clear thinking followed by 
simple de jure recognition by the Chief Executive and the 
exchange of diplomatic officers. I think, however, that a 
possible advantage will be lost if these acts are postponed 
until after March 4. An unofficial American might visit 
\loscow in advance of that date. In the meantime a channel 
could be found through which the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs would communicate its views on the Far East to 
American plenipotentiaries. Delay may be regretted in the 
United States if Russia is forced to take measures in the East 
which affect American interests. The matter is urgent. The 
Russian issue must be faced now. 


Revolt in the Middle East 


By JOSEPH 


HE place is a rest house at Bushire, in Persia. The 

time is April, 1932. “England’s economic domination 

in Persia is all washed up. She’s through.” Mr. 
Taghi Iskandani, Persian engineer, citizen of the world, 
folded his arms and leaned back to watch the effect of his 
words. The little group on the veranda stirred uneasily. 
It was a leading remark: a dashed impertinent observation 
in the minds of the two British officers. 

“Ridiculous,” sniffed Major Haswell. “You can’t dis- 
miss overnight our advisers, our investment, our agreements!” 

“Consider the little item of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Companv, my dear man.” added Campbell, his brother 
officer. icilv. “The company’s products made up about 75 
per cent of Persia's exports in 1931. British financed, British 
equipped. British controlled. A business of more than forty 
million pounds sterling a year! Would you tamper with 
that vast concession ?” 

“It’s inevitable.” mused the Persian, and gazed out be- 
yond his companions to the huge plane a few yards away. 
Bushire lies on the Persian Gulf, a God-forsaken spot in a 
region of sand and swamps. Its sole importance derives trom 
its use as an air base on the England-tu-India route and a 
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terminal of the German Junkers line, running south from 
Teheran. 

“As a product of your own educational system, I can 
make that assertion with a fairly open mind,” he continued, 
“I was sent to an English school in Teheran. I have lived 
for years in Europe. There | was molded into a gentleman, 
if you please, with Western university degrees, a delight in 
the symphony, and a growing distaste for life in the East. 
Three years ago it became my duty to return home. A shock 
awaited me. I found my country making frantic efforts to 
assimilate Western efficiency. It was the new order. The 
Shah had been abroad. He had observed. Persia must be 
able to meet other nations on an equal footing.” 

“Yes, and what do you find?” asked Haswell. “An 
adoption of the outward forms of the Western world with- 
out the slightest comprehension of their motivating principles. 
The whole country is acting; Persia is a stage. Take the 
reform in dress, for example. There’s no reason on earth why 
Persians should be compelled by law to wear the pahlevi, 
or headgear. It makes every man look like a messenger boy.” 

“What's the first thing that strikes you when you enter 
Teheran, aside from its garishness? It’s noise,” snorted 
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Campbeil, answering his own question. ‘The indescribable 
clamer of man, beast, and machine. The incessant honking 
of automobiles driven at breakneck speed over the unpaved 
streets. No need for it. Nobody is going anywhere in 
particular. And your traffic system! One toot if you’re going 
to the sipht, two to the left, and three straight ahead! ‘The 
reault? Utter confusion.” 

“True,” smiled the Persian, “we're very naive about 
the machine. Hut it’s enthusiasm, gentlemen. You British 
don't bave it any more.” 

“You'll lose it, too,” broke in Campbell, “once you see 
that organization depends on something more than parading 
around with a whacking big sword and an ofhicious manner. 
Whe. your officials waste hours writing down useless details 
about travelers and their family trees. I’ve often wondered 
whe her advancement in the civil service depends en the speed 
with which those greasy ledgers are filled.” 

“All right, granting all that,” grinned the Persian, “there 
bave been some practical reforms. The Shah removed all 
the old dissolute administration. He picked young men for 
the important government posts, men who had studied 
abroad. He himself took over the post of Minister of 
Finance and reformed the department from top to bottom. 
He put an end to the farming out of tax-collecting positions 
to speculators. He fostered the building of hospitals and 
clinics. He got the Germans to come down and organize an 
air rervice. He encouraged American competition for the 
oi} concession in the northern provinces.” 

“Yes, and he put ail imports under license, and made 
every importer export Persian goods to an equal value, didn’t 
he?” broke in Haswell. “Besides oi] Persia has little but 
carpets, opium, and gum. Every time a trader wanted to 
buy an automobile, or a radio, or some electrical appliance, 
he had to sell practically impossible amounts of merchandise 
ebroad before he was allowed to claim his importation.” 

“Patience, sir. ‘The process going on in Persia is not 
to be judged now, or even in the near future. You can’t 
drop a curtain on the past and expect everything from that 
point on to be for the best. One thing is certain. Persian 
nationalism is going to assert itself, for better or for worse. 
That will involve losses, inevitably, to your British interests.” 

“Britain has done much for Persia,” he confessed. 
“Every intelligent Persian will admit that. But the Persian 
government is convinced that Britain, through the offices 
of the Anglo-Persian Oi! Company, has exploited the country 
ever since 1914, the date of the first British government in- 
yeatment. You can argue about the truth of that remark 
as wuch as you like; the fact is that once a nation gets that 
feeling, the influence of foreigners is bound to suffer a steady 
decline. Originally, the sixty-year concession granted to the 
oil company provided for royalties of 16 per cent, but from 
1919 to 1930 we received only about ten million pounds 
sterling. That's about one-twentieth of what the oil com- 
pany got, according to their own figures!” 

The two Britons started to exclaim, but the young 
Persian continued, pointing out over the waters of the gulf, 
“You see those ships out there? ‘They’re tankers, British 
owned, unloading petrol for the air base here, a British air 


base, primarily. ‘here you have it. ‘The oil, coming from 
Maidan-i-Naphtum up to the northeast, is got out by British 
machinery it flows through a British ten-inch pipe to 
Abbadan, near the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, where 


the refineries are. The staff there is mostly British. Then 
those tankers are loaded, and distribution is comparatively 
simple. A completely British undertaking, you say. But 
don’t forget that the oil is Persian.” 

“Tell me,” said the Major, “why is it that you fellows 
make it so deucedly difficult for us at these air bases? We're 
bothered all along the line where the Imperial Airways 
planes land; at Bushire here, at Lingeh, and at Jask.” 

“Frankly, Major, we don’t want you flying over our 
country. The German line has the same difficulties, but not 
to the same extent, for they fly mainly within the boundaries 
of Persia. You see, we don't propose to be merely another 
link in the chain of British interests in the Middle East.” 

“Would you mind telling me why Persia tries to thrust 
out Britain, at the same time extending the welcoming hand 
to the United States?” asked Campbell. 

“I don’t know,” was the sober reply. “I think it’s a 
mistake. But the United States will mever have such im- 
poitant interests at stake as Britain has, for the simple 
reason that Persia offers her nothing but a fair field in which 
to market machine-made products. Britain has a diplomatic 
and strategic interest in Persia. The fact that she could 
sail up the gulf unmolested during the World War meant 
that she was able to attack the Turks in Mesopotamia from 
two sides at once, thus aiding immeasurably her campaign in 
the Middle East. 

“There is a movement on foot to give the United States 
concessions in certain fields, it being Persia’s aim to divide 
up necessary foreign interests. During the past several years 
nearly 1,500 automobiles and trucks have been imported 
annually, most of them made by the General Motors Com- 
pany. In fact, American manufacturers have obtained 90 
per cent of this business. Persia wants a flying corps of her 
own, both for military and commercial purposes. But she 
doesn’t want to embarrass herself by curtailing British and 
German air lines in Persia, and then placing orders for planes 
with those countries. Here again is a possible market for the 
United States. In any case, it means continued economic 
domination, even though of a less obvious kind.” 

The three sprawled glumly in their wicker chairs, and 
watched the mechanics tinker with the plane. Then, as the 
hour of departure approached, the two Britons rose and 
gathered their traps. “It was nice to talk to an intelligent 
chap for a change,” observed Campbell, as he shook hands 
with the Persian. “But don’t take too seriously all that rot 
about kicking the British out of Persia, will you?” 

The Persian smiled faintly, bowed, and murmured, 
“Not too seriously.” Then, a little louder, “How would we 
ever get along without English ale?” 


The following press dispatch in my New York news- 
paper recalled the conversation in Bushire which I have here 
set down almost verbatim. 


Lonpvon, Novemser 29. The British government fore- 
sees a long, difficult diplomatic struggle with Persia over 
yesterday’s annulment of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
concession, with its threat to British interests in the Middle 
East. ‘The decision to annul the concession was taken by 
the Council of Ministers at a meeting over which the Shah 
himself presided. The evening newspaper Ettelat pro- 
claimed it an occasion tor great national rejoicing that “the 
last foothold of foreigners on Persia’s soil” had finally 


heen removed. 
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What England Could Have Said 


By HARRY SCHERMAN 


HETHER by design or through oversight, England 

missed a trick on December 15. Secretary Stim- 

son’s note of December 7 presented her with a 
beautiful opportunity to instruct American public opinion 
as to the elements of the war-debt problem, and to help bring 
about a sane solution. By paying in gold, she ignored the 
opportunity; why she did is one of those mysteries of inter- 
national politics which perhaps will be cleared up in some 
statesman’s memoirs a quarter of a century from now. 

A fair analysis of the situation on December 15 would 
be as follows: The Hoover Administration undoubtedly 
favored postponement of the December 15 payments, but 
was prevented from advocating it by the obduracy of Con- 
gressmen and Senators; the Congressional attitude was a com- 
pound of ignorance and political tactics, and its strength lay in 
the fact that it rested upon the ignorance of the man in the 
street as to the mechanism and problems of international trade. 
So far as that man is concerned—and Congressmen were 
aware of it—the various British notes and all the other debtor 
communications might as well have been penned by Einstein. 
Mr. Coolidge’s ‘““They hired the money, didn’t they?” repre- 
sents perfectly the average citizen’s simple and complacent 
approach to this puzzling matter. The trouble, therefore, 
was really caused by the fact that American public opinion 
had become frozen when it was in a lamentably uninformed 
state. 

Mr. Stimson’s note innocently presented England with 
a charge of dynamite with which this frozen opinion could 
once and for all have been broken up and freed. ‘The debtor 
nations were in a bad fix only if the strict letter of the 
war-debt agreements, which stipulate payment in gold or 
United States bonds, had been insisted upon. But Mr. 
Hoover, in his reply to the first British note, had made one 
suggestion, politely refused in the second British note, which 
would have abrogated the strict letter of the agreement. Mr. 
Stimson repeated this suggestion—that sterling deposits guar- 
anteed as to dollar value be held in London and transferred 
at a more opportune time—and then he added this crucial 
paragraph: 

Further informal suggestions have been made to your 
government of methods of minimizing these difficulties [of 
transfer], which it has not been able to find acceptable. 
Recognizing these difficulties of effecting transfer, I am 
confident that the Congress will be willing to consider any 
reasonable suggestion made by your government which will 
facilitate payment of the sum due on December 15. 


Since the United States as creditor had thus officially 
indicated—twice—that observance of the letter of the agree- 
ment was not necessary, why should the debtors have been 
legalistic in this respect? There was one “reasonable sug- 
gestion” they could have made whose rejection would have 
seemed so unreasonable on the part of‘Congress that American 
opinion might easily have veered completely around from its 
present uncompromising attitude in respect to the war debts. 
England could have written us some such note as the 
following: 


Dear Unirtep States: We are very happy that you 
seem to agree with us that a transfer of the December 15 
payment in gold or bills of exchange might, at the present 
moment, tend to deepen the distress and widen the unem- 
ployment from which your people, our own, and most of the 
peoples of the world are suffering—as a result largely of 
the decrease in international trade and the disorders in 
international finance that have been intensified by such pay- 
ments under the reparations and war-debt agreements. 
Apparently you share our opinion that such payment might 
bring about, at least temporarily, another drop in the world 
prices of many goods and commodities, with further damage 
to the interests of all those individuals everywhere who are 
engaged in producing or transporting the goods that enter 
into world commerce—the wheat, cotton, tobacco, oil, copper, 
and so on that your citizens produce for export, and the 
many manufactured articles that our citizens produce for 
the world market. 

You ask us to suggest in what form payment can be 
made with least injury to our own citizens, to yours, and 
to the rest of the world. You suggest that sterling deposits 
guaranteed as to dollar value be held in London to your 
credit until such time as they can more opportunely be trans- 
ferred. We still feel, however, that this would not solve 
the immediate difficulty, because that amount of sterling 
awaiting transfer might easily keep the value of the pound 
unsettled, with disturbing effects upon the world prices of 
commodities, even more than if it were transferred at once. 

It appears to us that by far the least injurious method 
of making this payment, to everybody concerned, would be 
in the form of British-made goods, which you as a govern- 
ment should accept directly from us as a government; and 
we believe you will agree, upon close examination of this 
proposal, that this is the simplest, most equitable, and least 
detrimental way out of the present difficulty. 

For the benefit of those citizens in both our countries 
who do not understand the mechanism of international com- 
merce and finance, perhaps it should be pointed out that 
when you propose that we pay in dollar exchange, this 
actually represents ultimate payment by us in the form of 
British-made goods or services which have been shipped or 
rendered, or in the future will be shipped or rendered, by 
British subjects—either to citizens of your country or to 
citizens of other countries from whom in turn citizens of 
your country would ultimately accept goods or services to 
an equivalent value. 

The importation of these goods or the acceptance of 
these services by your citizens would create claims to this 
amount upon American banks; and from the firms or indi- 
viduals who owned these claims we as a government 
would in effect purchase them and then transfer them to 
you. 

This being the case, it will be seen that our proposal 
differs from yours only in this: that you accept British- 
made goods directly and immediately as a government, in- 
stead of ultimately and indirectly through the intermediation 
of your citizens and ours. 

Possibly two further points should be made to insure a 
still clearer understanding of the reasonableness of this 
proposal. First, the negotiators of the war-debt agreement, 
in specifying gold as the method of payment, undoubtedly 
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did so, not because as a commodity it was solely desirable, 
but because it is the only measure of value in general inter- 
national use. They must have contemplated that the agree- 
ment would be fulfilled by the acceptance in world commerce 
of British-made goods and British services to the amount 
stated; tor, as is well-known, under normal eonditions of 
international trade, the exchanges between nations take the 
ultimate torm of goods and services for goods and services, 
and gold has only been transferred when necessasy to settle 
balances. Second, the sums you lent to us, represented by 
the debt agreement, were nat received by us ia gold, but in 
the form of American goods and American services. For 
these twa reasons it is the more equitable that payment be 
accepted directly in the form of British-made goods. 

Two schedules of goods that might be acceptable ta 
you are appended, of which you might choose either one or 
a mixture of beth. Both lists represent what $95,500,000 in 
gold would purchase in the United Kingdom at the present 
moment; that is, they are valued in sterling at the present 
rate af exchange. Ln this connection, it seems desirable to 
call attention to the fact that because of the change in the 
value of gold since this debt-funding agreement was made 
between us, the actual quantity of goods which must be 
transferred in settlement of the present payment is more, 
by two-thirds, than the quantity which you as creditor and 
we as debtor contemplated would have ta be made in this 
transier. 

The twe lists of goods appended differ in this respect: 
One represents goods that are in fairly common demand 
for the conduct of the various departments of your govern- 
ment, and which you would thus have to purchase in any 
case in the epen market. The other list represents goods 
(chiefly feod and clething) that might be consigned by us, 
if you se direct, to the American Red Crass ta be distributed 
in its present relief activities, Whichever list of goods you 
accepted, your expenses would obviously be reduced by sa 
much, and your citizens relieved to that extent of the burden 
of taxation during the coming year. 

li the stated value of any item among the goods listed 
were in question, we should be happy to have the question 
determined by the katernational Bank for Settlements at 
Geneva. 

We should be less than frank if we did not state that 
we realize the propasa! here made presents you with one 
difficulty: certain of the goods offered in payment are coun- 
terparts of those made by some of your own citizens. But, 
upon analysis, is not the following a fair statement of the 
situation? Because of the present abnormal condition of 
international trade and finance, it appears that we are 
jointly presented with a choice of two evils—one involved 
in acceptance of a debt payment directly and immediately 
in the form of goods, the other involved in making pay- 
ment directly and immediately in gold or bills of exchange. 
It appears clear that much the lesser of the two evils is the 
problem which would be presented to you by the acceptance 
of the payment in goods. Far the value received by you 
as creditor would be the same as if gold were transferred, 
and far fewer individuals, even among your own citizens, 
would be adversely affected. As against the few citizens 
who might lose profits on this business, is your entire body 
of citizens who would be relieved of this amount of taxation, 
and those producers of goods entering into world commerce 
whose interests would be adversely affected by a further 
drop in world prices for their products such as might follow 
the transference of gold or exchange. 

We hope that you will agree with us in this reasoning 
and will notify us that the proposal is accepted. Incidentally, 


if meither of the two lists appended is acceptable to you, 


we shall be happy to have you suggest a schedule of British- 
made goods which as a government you will accept directly 


as a payment under the agreement. 
Cordially yours, 
ENGLAND 


Such a proposal would have revealed graphically the 
facts of international trade that underlie the war-debrt prob- 
lem. It would have put the onus of the decision squarely 
upon the people who are really causing the trouble—the pro- 
tectionists and isolationists in Congress. Would we have 
accepted such an offer from England? The proposal fairly 
bristles with thorny questions of national and international 
policy. A real fight might have ensued in Congress, where 
actually the fight belongs. Indeed, if this enfant terrible of 
world problems, of which we are a parent, had been laid 
naked or! our doorstep in this way (and it can stil) be laid 
there), it might have proved to be the beginning of wisdom 
for us in international affairs. 

The chief opposition to alteration of the war-debt 
agreements has from the first been based upon the belief that 
our foreign debtors can pay and therefore should; that their 
plea of financial difficulties is all bluff; and that the reasons ad- 
vanced against payment are simply rationalizations designed 
by clever foreigners to confuse a perfectly simple issue. A 
proposal to pay directly in goods would have cut the supports 
from under this position; for it would have really made the 
issue simple—as it has not been so far. 


Say This of Horses 


By MINNIE HITE MOODY 


Across the ages they come thundering 
On faithful hoofs, the horses man disowns. 
Their velvet eyes are wide with wondering; 
They whinny down the wind in silver tones 
Vibrant with all the bugles of old wars; 
Their nostrils quiver with the summer seent 
Of erasses in deep fields lit by pabe stars 
Hung in a wide and silent firmament. 
And in their hearts they keep the dreams of earth 
Their patient plodding furrowed to the sun 
Unnumbered springs before the engine’s birth 
Doomed them to sadness and oblivion. 
Across the swift new day I watch them ge 
Driven by wheel and gear and dynamo. 


Say this of horses: engines leave behind 
No glorious legacy of waving manes 
And wild proud hearts, and heels before the wind. 
No heritage of ancient Arab strains 
Blazes within a cybinder’s cold spark; 
An engine labors with a sullen fire, 
Hoarding no dreams of acres sweet and dark: 
No love for man has ever surged through wire! 
Along the farthest slopes I hear the rumble 
Of these last hoofs—tomorrow they will be still; 
Then shall the strength of countless horses crumble 
The staunchest rock and level the highest hill; 
And man who made machines to gain an hour 
Shall lose himself before their ruthless power. 
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Hypocrisy and 


By RAYMOND 


N the name of liberty Congress is about to commit a 
if grave injustice to the Philippines. It is on the point 

of enacting “independence” legislation on terms which 
will sacrifice the Islands to American business interests and 
further strain our relations with Japan. The Hare bili, 
adopted by the House last April, provides for independence 
at the end of eight years; the Hawes-Cutting bill, adopted by 
the Senate on December 17, fixed the period at twelve years. 
Ostensibly the purpose in postponing independence is to 
allow the economic life of the Islands to become readjusted 
to the termination of free trade with the United States. 
Today American goods enter the Philippines without the 
payment of any duty, thus depriving the Islands of an im- 
portant source of revenue, and Philippine goods may simi- 
larly enter the United States. On the other hand the 
Philippines charge a heavy duty upon imports from all other 
countries. ‘The United States thus maintains in the Philip- 
pines an extreme form of the closed door. ‘The Philippine 
Assembly in 1909 vigorously protested against the establish- 
ment of such a regime on the ground that it would lead to 
a one-sided economic development which would injure the 
Filipino people as a whole and which would make the attain- 
ment of independence more difficult. This prophecy has 
proved correct. At present the United States, at a disiance 
of 7,000 miles, dominates three-quarters of the foreign trade 
of the Islands. Political independence will automatically 
terminate free trade with the United States, with disastrous 
effect, unless the readjustment is made gradually. 

Although the pending Philippine legislation is supposed 
to provide for the readjustment, actually it does no such thing. 
During the transition period the Philippines are not to be 
allowed to collect any duty upon imports from the United 
States; American exporters will therefore continue to enjoy 
their present monopoly. On the other hand, the export of 
duty-free Philippine products to the United States is to be 
limited supposedly to the present figure. The Hawes-Cutting 
bill also requires the Philippine government at the end of 
the eighth year to impose an export tax upon all duty-free 
exports to the United States. The proceeds of this tax, which 
will still further injure trade, are to be applied solely to the 
payment of the bonded indebtedness of the Islands. 

The Hare bill contained a provision limiting the annual 
amount 9f duty-free sugar entering the United States to 
850,000 tons, but the Philippines this year produced about 
1,000,000 tons of sugar, and will next year probably 
produce half as much again. This industry, which is 
under American control in Cuba and Porto Rico, is, in the 
Philippines, largely in the hands of natives. It was de- 
veloped at the instigation of the American government and 
today employs 1,500,000 people, providing an annual income 
to the Islands of 100,000,000 pesos. In an address last 
September in Manila Secretary of Agriculture Rafael Alunan 
declared that in view of the fact that the pending legislation 
does not allow the Philippines to seek new markets, the 
limitation to 850.000 tons “will mean the paralyzation, and 
eventually the complete ruin, of the sugar industry in the 
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Philippines, with its consequent effect upon other industries 
and upon the general condition of the country.” He urged 
Congress to increase the limitation to 1,500,000 tons; instead 
our altruistic Senate on December 9 reduced the figure to 
615,000 tons! Originally the bills limited Philippine immi- 
gration to the United States in the transition period to a 
maximum annual quota of from 50 to 100. Upon the motion 
of Hiram Johnson, however, the Senate on December 9 struck 
out this provision in favor of absolute exclusion, thus imposing 
another humiliation upon the Islands. 

The economic scheme which is contained in the Hare 
and Hawes-Cutting bills should satisfy the beet-sugar grower 
in the United States and the cane-sugar producer in Cuba. 
It should satisfy those American manufacturing interests now 
monopolizing Philippine import trade. But it will strike a 
disastrous blow at the economic and social welfare of 13,- 
000,000 people who have no representation in the American 
Congress. Having imposed a law which will probably ruin 
the largest export industry in the Islands and throw the 
Philippines as a whole into economic chaos, the United States 
will then grant them their “liberty”! There have been 
many instances of the expluitation of dependent peoples since 
the World War, but it is doubtful whether during this 
period the legislature of any country has been presented with 
such dishonest and injurious colonial legislation as the bills 
now pending in Congress. 

The second major objection to these bills is that they 
authorize the United States to retain a naval base in the 
Islands even after they have become independent. Obviously, 
the retention of such a base would make the United States 
solely responsible for the defense of the Philippine Republic. 
Under such circumstances Japan would regard an attack 
upon the Philippines as the first step to take in a war with 
the United States, should such a war unhappily occur. The 
presence in the supposedly independent Philippines of an 
American naval station and troops would be a far more 
dangerous source of international irritation than is the main- 
tenance of such a station at present when the Islands are 
part of the United States. Students of military affairs realize 
that for strategic reasons the United States cannot hope to 
resist an attack by Japan against the Philippines without quar- 
tering in the Islands an army of 250,000 men, which is 
larger than the entire army of the United States. An attempt 
to recruit and transport such an army to the Philippines 
would be regarded by Japan as an act of war. But without 
such a force a naval base would have little effect except 
needlessly to arouse the ill-will of Japan. In view of the 
forthcoming termination of the Washington naval treaty, 
notice of which may be given in December, 1934, it is par- 
ticularly important that the American Congress take no step 
which will strain the relations between the United States 
and Japan and lead to a renewal of naval competition. 

If the curse is to be taken off the pending Philippine 
legislation three amendments are necessary. First, che 
Philippines should be given tull tariff autonomy during the 
transitiuvnal period, They should be authorized tw impose 
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duties upon goods entering from the United States, and to 
conclude tariff treaties opening markets with neighboring 
countries such as Japan and China. Second, the United 
States, while imposing duties of say one-quarter of the regular 
rates upon Philippine imports, should negotiate an agreement 
with the Islands providing for reciprocal tariff concessions 
which should continue in existence after the transitional 
period is terminated. The negotiation of such an agreement 
would conform to the principle of tariff reciprocity to which 
President-elect Roosevelt is pledged. Third, the United 
States should cede to the Philippine Republic all govern- 
ment property in the Islands, including naval stations, It 
should also immediately open negotiations with Soviet Russia, 
Japan, China, Great Britain, and other governments for an 


agreement neutralizing the Islands. Realists will assert that 
in view of Japan’s recent aggressions in Manchuria the 
Islands cannot possibly rely for their safety upon such an 
agreement. But Japan has learned a lesson in Manchuria 
which would make Tokio hesitate a long time before invading 
the Philippines, even though they were independent. It is 
far better to intrust the protection of the Islands to the 
pledged word and combined force of a number of Powers 
than to the single-handed force of the United States. 

Should commercial and militarist interests be powerful 
enough in the present lame-duck session to prevent the adop- 
tion of such amendments, then a decision on the Philippines 
question should be postponed until the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, which is fully committed to independence, takes office. 


Public Works Face the Ax 


By DREW 


Washington, December 14 

HE office of Leo C. Martin, Assistant Secretary in 

Charge of Public Buildings, in the Treasury Depart- 

ment, is one of the busiest places in the entire federal 
government these days. More telephone calls come to 
Mr. Martin’s desk than to any other in the Treasury. 
Delegations of architects and contractors line the room. 
Reporters dash in and out collecting news releases on bids 
opened for post offices, contracts awarded for custom houses, 
and advertisements for courthouse sites, immigration stations, 
and marine hospitals all over the United States. For Mr. 
Martin’s office is the pivotal point in the huge federal build- 
ing program calculated to reduce unemployment, which the 
Administration, after two years of inexcusable delay, is now 
actually speeding up. 

The activity of Mr. Martin’s office today contrasts 
vividly with its calm of a few months ago. For two years 
the Administration has been urged to increase public works 
and for two years it has done just the opposite. Colonel 
Arthur Woods, head of President Hoover’s Commission on 
Eraployment, was the first to urge the speeding up of con- 
struction. As early as 1930 he outlined a billion-dollar 
program for completing the network of State highways 
already partially built, for pushing the reforestation program 
of the Department of Agriculture, and for increasing the 
construction of public works. Colonel Woods told Mr. 
Hoover that an emergency existed similar to that of war 
and urged him to incorporate the plan in his December, 1930, 
message to Congress. Instead, Mr. Hoover told Congress 
that prosperity was just around the corner. Later the Woods 
commission tried to push individual building construction. 
But the harder it pushed, the greater became the congestion 
in the office of James A. Wetmore, Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department. He refused to hire additional 
architects, declined to put his men on longer shifts, and gave 
them the usual vacations of prosperity days. 

The commission resorted to various devices for speeding 
up construction. In one instance, Frank Bane, one of the 
commissioners, accompanied an assistant postmaster general 
to Knoxville, Tennessee, to select a site for a new post-office 


building. After listening to speeches on the generosity of 
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the Hoover Administration, Mr. Bane returned to Washing- 
ton, to receive word from the Post Office Department that 
work on the new building would begin in nine months. To 
this Mr. Bane replied: “What we want is a post office, not 
a baby.” 

‘Today, two years later, the situation is very different. 
The Treasury Department no longer delays construction 
until it acquires full title to building sites. Instead, it 
initiates condemnation proceedings and begins excavations 
immediately. Under this procedure the building is completed 
by the time condemnation proceedings have gone through 
the court, and the government gets its land and its building 
almost at the same time. 

This unprecedented display of speed on the part of the 
Treasury is the result of only one thing—the Republican pre- 
election fear of defeat. Last summer, when President Hoover 
had no idea of the disaster in store for him on November 8, he 
scoffed at the contention that a federal construction program 
could reduce unemployment. “I have expressed myself at 
various times upon the extreme undesirability of increasing 
expenditure on non-productive public works,” he told the 
House of Representatives last July. “It does not accomplish 
the purpose in creating employment for which it is designed. . . . 
The total annual direct employment under this program 
would be less than 100,000 out of the 8,000,000 unemployed.” 

However, as election day approached and resentment 
against the Administration became more apparent, Mr. 
Hoover’s associates sang another song. ‘The wisdom of the 
President,” said Ferry K. Heath, another assistant secretary 
in charge of buildings, in a radio broadcast, “in provid- 
ing the agencies which made possible all that has been 
done and all that is being done is becoming more apparent 
each day.” And William Nuckles Doak, Secretary of Labor, 
authorized his Employment Service to issue the following 
statement: ‘Under the stimulus of funds made available by 


the Emergency Relief and Construction Act there was a . 


considerable increase in the volume of highway and bridge 
construction which provided employment for thousands of 
additional men; thirty-three States reported over 260,000 
men engaged on this type of work alone, and many new 
contracts were let during the course of the month.” 
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Now that the election is over, two important facts have 
become apparent. One is Mr. Hoover’s intention to sabotage 
the program for which his followers gave him so much 
credit. The other is the fact that any employment increase 
claimed by the Administration is the result not of the Emer- 
gency Relief Act but of the permanent building program 
initiated in 1926. It is this program which Mr. Hoover has 
sabotaged in the past and is planning to sabotage again, 
for the reason that the easiest way to reduce the federal 
budget is to cut down the amount of construction work 
contemplated in this permanent building program. ‘To close 
down an old army post, to retire 2,000 aging army officers, to 
shut up an inefficient navy yard, or to restrict the activities 
of any top-heavy government department causes anguish 
and protests from both government workers and representa- 
tives of the affected districts in Congress. But to fail to 
begin a new lighthouse, a new set of trails through a national 
park, a new custom house, or a new set of army barracks, 
or to slacken the work on similar construction activities al- 
ready begun, attracts little attention and causes little political 
reverberation. Last fall, for instance, Mr. Hoover’s Bureau 
of the Budget, in going over the estimates of each govern- 
ment department, lopped off what was easiest to lop off— 
the cost of new construction. And when it finished its work, 
a total of $375,900,000 in projected new buildings, roads, 
forest trails, and lighthouses had been cut from the building 
program. 

When Congress convened, it accepted these cuts in the 
regular appropriation bills. Later, however, it realized the 
stark necessity of creating employment and voted to put 
$332,000,000 for public works into the emergency relief and 
construction bill. The net construction economy accomplished 
by President Hoover and his Budget Bureau, therefore, was 
$43,000,000. The Bureau of the Budget had cut $16,000,000 
out of the public-roads fund of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the emergency bill returned $16,000,000 to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the same purpose. The sum of 
$2,826,658 had been cut from the budget of the lighthouse 
service ; the emergency bill returned to it $3,810,000. 

And so on. It was unfortunate, however, that in many 
cases the appropriation provisions of the emergency bill were 
contrary to the best interests of the executive departments. 
Under the emergency bill, for instance, the army is spending 
$1,500,000 for the improvement of Chanute Field, Illinois. 
It so happens that on May 20, 1931, the War Department 
announced that Chanute Field was inefficient and unnecessary 
and that it was to be abandoned. Similarly, the navy in 1931 
listed the navy yards at Boston and at Charleston, South 
Carolina, as inefficient and unnecessary. Un.- ‘>= emer- 
gency bill, the navy is to spend $55,000 in improving the 
Charleston yard and $130,000 in improving the yard at 
Boston. Navy officers are opposed to the expenditure, but 
the money has been appropriated and they will spend it. 

The army, the navy, the lighthouse service, and the 
Department of Agriculture have already started to spend 
about one-fifth of the round $100,000,000 allotted to them 
under the emergency bill, but not a workman has been hired 
on the $100,000,000 program for post offices, custom houses, 
and federal buildings provided for in the act, to be spent 
under the supervision of the Treasury. This delay is not the 
fault of the Treasury; it is the result of the various restric- 
tions in the law, such as the one which requires that thirty 





days must elapse after sites are advertised for. Already 
+10 new buildings have been projected for as many towns 
and cities, and advertisements for sites for 350 of these build- 
ings have been posted. In the sixty remaining cities the 
government already owns land, and plans for the new build- 
ings are being drawn up both in the Supervising Architect's 
Office and by private concerns. 

Loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the purpose of promoting employment have also struck snags, 
with the result that at the present time, nearly four months 
after the passage of the act, not one dollar of the $135,000,- 
000 already put at the disposal of prospective builders has 
been used in hiring a jobless worker. ‘The money was voted 
by the R. F. C. for so-called “self-liquidating” projects, but 
so far none of the projects have even been started. The 
much-advertised loan of $62,090,000 for the bridge across 
San Francisco Bay is being delayed by local legislative action. 
Construction of the aqueduct in Southern California for 
which the R. F. C. has offered $40,000,000 is being held 
up by an injunction in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The New Orleans belt bridge for which the 
R. F. C. proposes to advance the sum of $13,000,000 is 
awaiting the completion of contracts with the railways 
which are to use it. Improvement of the Seattle water- 
supply system by means of an R. F. C. loan of $1,491,000 
is being delayed through the necessity of an audit of 
water-department revenues. The $645,620 water-supply loan 
to Ogden, Utah, has been held up by a suit over the city’s 
right to issue a certain type of bonds. And the $5,784,000 
loan for the Rio Grande flood-control project cannot be ad- 
vanced until the company concerned threshes out its suit in 
the New Mexico courts over its right to issue bonds on the 
terms proposed. Mr. Hoover, if he expected to profit by 
the emergency bill, should have put it through at the time of 
the first warning by Colonel Arthur Woods in the winter of 
1936. 

The story of the permanent building program is much 
more encouraging. Although it was passed in 1926, funds 
were not actually made available until 1931; but the interim 
provided the time so necessary to put the cumbersome wheels 
©: government operation in motion, and at present 98 per 
cent of the total of 817 projects included in the program 
are either completed, under contract, or about to be con- 
tracted for. In order to speed construction 225 of the plans 
have been transferred from the Supervising Architect's Office 
to outside firms. 

Mr. Hoover, however, once again has determined to 
rescue the nation from the depression cure heralded by his 
friends. He has declared another war on public construc- 
tion. Of the half-billion-dollar budget cut just reported to 
Congress, most is derived from pruning public works. Prob- 
ably it will be the same story over again ; $375,000,000 in con- 
struction costs eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget, only 
to be voted back, for much less useful enterprises, by Congress. 

Meanwhile the American Society of Civil Engineers has 
announced that State and municipal construction this year is 
at least $1,500,000,000 behind its ten-year average, and that 
the whole volume of this type of building will not run above 
$800,000,000. In other words, the total of $800,000,000 
which the federal government is spending will make up for 
only one-half of the nation-wide slump in the construction of 
public works. 
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HE Washington hunger march, though it produced 

no sensational results, was nevertheless significant as 

another example of the growing use in America of 
the hunger march as a vehicle for mass protest. It was no 
sporadic spectacle. “To be understood it must be viewed in 
relation to two other demonstrations—the march on Wash- 
ington last spring of the bonus army, composed of the home- 
less and uprooted, and the recent Farmers’ National Relief 
Conference, which was the culmination of riots, evictions, 
mortgages, and starvation. Both were essentially hunger 
marches. 

Of the three groups the bonus army was the largest, 
numbering 45,000 at its peak. It was also the least organized 
and politically the least aware. Perhaps one of the major 
reasons for this is that most of the veterans were caught up 
in the amorphous, floating population of déclassé workers. 
Economically unconnected and having no impetus toward col- 
lective protest except recurrent joblessness and social spleen, 
their understanding of the torces that had deracinated them 
was very betuddled. 

‘Lhe farmers, on the other hand, despite hunger and taxes 
which have reduced many of them to serfdom, still have their 
roots in the soil. As producers they are fully conscious of their 
position in relation to non-producers—the bankers and the 
As a result, they have come to realize the inter- 
of the farmer and the city worker. At the 
farmers’ conference in Washington the repeated slogan 
was that if the farmer and the city worker do not stand and 
fight together, they will starve together. 

‘Laken as a whole, these organized units of unemployed, 
including steel workers, miners, farmers, the war veterans, 
and city proletarians, are rapidly developing the political art 
of permanent and cyclical mass protest. Following close 
in the wake of the three thousand hunger marchers who 
descended on Washington in the first week of December and 
who promise to return in greatly increased numbers this 
spring, came the farmers. ‘The leaders of the farmers’ con- 
ference demanded a half-billion dollars for immediate relief. 
[f they gain this objective, which, in the words of one farmer, 
“to the United States isn’t equal to a raindrop oft a water- 
spout,” they will come back with other demands. And now 
i new bonus army, which has risen out of the dust of the 
militia that evicted them with gas and bayonets last July, is 
straguling back to the capital. 

No realistic appraisal of the Washington hunger march 
is possible without some picture of its organization and at 
least a brief mention of strategy and police tactics. Each of 
the three thousand men and women was directly delegated 
to represent from one to two hundred jobless, underfed 
Americans who could not come themselves, either because 


middlemen. 
dependence 


of their families or because they no longer had the physical 
stamina for a With dimes, 


nickels, and quarters, those who stayed at home had created 


cross-country  truck-march. 


an sutheori ed delegation to vo to \Vashinyton tu demand 


uncinplovimecnt insurance, a cash paviment ot 50 for winter 


relief, and SIU additional for each dependent. 


Hunger on the March 


By EDWARD DAHLBERG 


Cumulative evidence from the very outset seems to point 
to official sanction of provocative acts by the police. The 
Wilmington episode was the inevitable result of what appeared 
to be a tacit agreement between the authorities and the police, 
In Wilmington, Delaware, men and women were indiscrimi- 
nately clubbed and beaten because they had attempted to 
assemble and speak; they were, besides, tear-gassed inside the 
church which they had rented. Moreover, ail along the line 
repeated attempts were made to discourage and dispirit the 
marchers. Difficulties were raised so that they could not 
obtain sleeping quarters, hold demonstrations, or even com- 
municate with hundreds of thousands of other hungry 
Americans. 

Having failed to split up the marchers and to turn them 
back, the authorities then proceeded to terrorize them. Ac- 
cordingly, on Sunday, December 4, the hunger marchers 
were met in Washington by a large police escort and shunted 
into an isolated street, which was immediately sealed by heavy 
cordons of police at both ends. ‘Twelve hundred policemen, 
seven hundred deputized firemen equipped with tear gas, 
sawed-off rifles, and sub-machine-guns, in addition to the 
militia which was held in readiness in the barracks, were 
prepared to meet three thousand unarmed, weary, worn, and 
undernourished men and women. 

‘Lhe street in which the marchers were imprisoned for 
nearly three days lies between a railroad yard and a treeless 
hill on the outskirts of town. The yard, glutted with empty 
Pullman cars that could have housed from ten to fifteen 
thousand homeless people, was covered by plain-clothes men 
to cut off any escape that way. On top of the hill were 
machine-guns, which at first, and to an unprepared observer, 
looked like a battery of cameras. The tear-gas squad was 
stationed on the bluff. The photographer from the Wash- 
ington Herald, who was standing on the roof of a truck, was 
carrying a gas-mask. One of the officers of the tear-gas squad 
said to a reporter: “The trouble with the Ford job was that 
they only had $1,000 worth of gas.” He went on to 
explain that $10,000 had been spent on gas for the present 
“hunger marchers’ job.” Four trucks were filled with it. 
In each policeman’s kit there were two lots of tear gas to one 
of sickening or D. N. gas. 

On Sunday the marchers were held virtually incomuni 
cado. Re-'?->, there was no water, no hydrant on the street. 
Not uuu evening was a truck permitted to leave to bring 
back cans of water. Many of the men and women went to 
bed without it. On December 5, while Congress on the floor 
of the House was arguing for and against beer, there was 
not enough water to drink and none to wash with in the 
hunger camp. ‘There were no sanitary arrangements either, 
and the men and women were harassed and chased from one 
place to another by jeering policemen. The second day the 
marchers were given permission to build a toilet. Four 
different times the men had gone ahead with this, in each 
instance having received the approval of the police inspector, 
and each ume the police ductor had informed them that they 
would have to construct it elsewhere in order to comply 
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with sanitary regulations! In the face of this, and notwith- 
tanding the fact that the police had violated the most funda- 

‘ntal health rules provided by law and medicine, the 
marchers maintained unbroken discipline and order. They 
caretully refrained from offering the police the slightest 
provocation. 

“‘Lhere were no cots or beds in the camp. Although 
‘sympathizers,” among whom were Quakers, radicals, work- 
ingmen, and humanitarian citizens of Washington, had oftered 
accommodations sufficient to house a thousand hunger dele- 
gates, the police wovid not release them for the night. Some 
slept in the trucks. Others, ill with fever and exposure, old 
ind young, men and women, fatigued and with nothing in 
their stomachs but a cup of cottee and a sandwich, lay down 
on the cold asphalt. For pillows they used ragged bundles or 
shoes. 

Sick men and women could not get hospita!] attention 
without the approval of the police doctor. When a feverish 
marcher was taken out, it was feet first. As one was being 
carried out to the ambulance, a policeman said: “Well, I 
suess it would be inhuman to let him die!” At the same 
time it was apparent that the police were dominated by a 
determination which one officer expressed when he said: “Let 
him die here. We don’t want him to die in Washington.” 
It would not do to allow a hungry American to die of starva- 
tion on the streets of the capital. ‘The hunger marchers 
were political prisoners and were accorded the treatment 
meted out to criminals, with the difference that even in the 
most backward jails convicts are at least provided with food 
and water. 

‘The next day the hunger camp hummed with camera 
men, detectives, reporters, stool pigeons. ‘Lhe citizens of 
Washington were still sanctimoniously isolated from the 
marchers. Im aceordance with this policy, Major Brown, 
the Police Commissioner, who wanted to perform his duties 
with more competence than General Glassford, his prede- 





cessor, who had been “too easy” with the B. E. F., issued a 
Fech-like pronouncement: “They will not parade.” 

Congress had opened its session. Members of the 
League of Professional Groups and the National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners were knocking at the 
door of every Senator and Representative who, they thought, 
might evince some interest in the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. Legal machinery was set in operation by 
liberals in an attempt to obtain an injunction restraining 
the police from holding the marchers. 

The police, having failed to incite the hunger marchers 
to riot, started a campaign of more pernicious provocations 
and red-baiting. TTie tear-gas squad on the hil) began to 
“test” the bombs by throwing them into a bonfire. As the 
bombs exploded, the wind, which was blowing in the direc- 
ticn af the delegates below, carried the sickening fumes into 
the trucks where men and women were sitting and standing, 
causing them much discomfort. Committees of citizens 
passing back and forth were spat upon and jeered at. When- 
ever a marcher came near, one policeman would leer at an- 
other with “Hello, Comrade.” 

Doubtless the press played a large role in all this. In 
order to give their stories a sexy and gamy flavor some 
papers stated that men and women were sleeping standing 
up locked in each other’s arms. The newspapers had previ- 
ously run column artiches declaring that each hunger marcher 
was receiving five dollars a day from Moscow. Sensation 
rather than fact was the dominant feature, and the following 
kind of reporting was typical. A headline ran: ‘Rumor, Dy- 
namite in Communists’ Trucks.” Below, in small letters, 
was “Rumor Unfounded.” ‘This must have helped to in- 
flame the police force. As a matter of fact, ane police officer 
said that be knew there was a nest of machine-guns in one 
of the marchers’ trucks. However, no investigation was ever 
made. And even when articles, representing the opinions of 
individual reporters who had actually witnessed the scene, 
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were sympathetic to the hunger marchers, the headlines, ex- 
pressing the editorial policies of the paper, were more often 
than not at complete variance with the stories. 
‘Toward five that afternoon the marchers fell into ranks. 
Two columns, each four abreast, extended down the street 
It was a dress rehearsal for the 
Since no permit had been granted, 


for more than half a mile. 
parade the following day. 
the police inspector took the demonstration for a threat and 
put in a riot call. A siren rang out over the hill. Motor- 
cycle cops bounded over the bluff, buses of policemen were 
unloaded. ‘The police with clubs in their hands dared the 
marchers to cross the line where the rope was stretched 
across the width of the street. 

Banners were hoisted by the marchers: 
Shelter for the Homeless,” “We Demand Unemployment 
Insurance,” “Fight Against ‘The red-front 
band started to play the “Internationale” as the ranks came 
nearer and nearer the rope. As the tear-gas squad stood in 
readiness, bombs poised in their hands, one yelled: ‘The 
I’m rarin’ to 


“We Demand 


Starvation.” 


yellow rats, why don’t they do something? 
go!’ “Then, when it seemed as it the bombs were about 
to descend, a plain-clothes man turned his head the other 
way saying, “I’m not going to look at this.” At that moment 
the writer, who was also standing on the bluff next to the 
tear-zas squad, felt as if he had been turned over in an 
automobile accident and had lost consciousness for several 
seconds. In geometric formation and with the clicking pre- 
cision of typewriter keys the marchers made a left-squad 
turn. ‘The police jeered hysterically and the hunger marchers 


booed. 

Later, Senator Costigan came out and was indignant at 
what he saw. La Guardia was there and equally aroused. 
Congressmen Swing and Amlie visited the camp, among 
others. Howard Williams of the L. I. P. A. said that if there 
were no police, there would be no trouble. That night about 
four hundred men and women were allowed to leave the 
camp and sleep in lodgings in Washington. The police, 
many of whom were drunk, broke loose and slashed the tires 
of seventeen trucks. 

The permit to parade the next day was granted, but the 
guard surrounding the marchers was so thick that some of 
the unsuspecting spectators in the throngs must have thought 
it was a police and firemen’s parade on the way to a ball and 
that the hunger marchers were a crowd of curious civilians 
following it. The crowds neither booed nor cheered. There 
was in Washington that morning all the semblance and sur- 
charged atmosphere of martial law. ‘The citizens were ex- 
plosively timorous. Perhaps something of the tense and 
electric silence with which they watched the hunger marchers 
may be explained in terms of Mark Twain’s “The Mysterious 
Stranger,” in which but one man of all those who threw 
stones at a beautiful witch really had a grudge against her. 
‘The others threw stones because each one was afraid that 
‘he man standing next to him was antagonistic. 

It seems that the significance of the hunger march, 
which must include the bonus army and the farmers’ con- 
ference, and its place in the political history of the United 
States will depend not so much upon the present, tentative 
reactions of public opinion as upon the kind of organizing and 
mass maneuvering it may release in the near future. Prog- 
nostications will be much more in order by the end of 1933, 
the year of our lord Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Dissenting Opinion 
Down with Beer! 


AM concerned about many of my friends who have 

drifted into the business of running speakeasies. I feel 

that they are in some peril because of the threat of legal 
beer. Despite the betrayal of their party pledge by thirty- 
three Democrats, there is surely a danger that we shall get 
beer. In anticipation of such Congressional action many 
hotel-owners have already chalked out areas for refurbished 
bars and polished brass rails. I am more sorry for the speak- 
easy crowd than for the legitimate victualers, because com- 
passion flows more freely over whiskey sours than over chicken 
i la king. But both groups have provided public entertain. 
ment and should not be tortured by guile. 

After beer is legalized, the innkeepers will set up bars, 
but I predict that few people will remain to smooth off the 
beer-soaked mahogany. ‘lhe effect of this scarce and idle 
spilling of beer will lead many other people in the land 
to shout: Let’s forget about repeal. Isn’t beer enough? 
Now you have your liquor, what more do you want? If you 
want hard liquor, you must want to get drunk. The truth 
of the matter is that many do want their tongues to garble 
their words but will be afraid to say so, and repeal will be 
shoved still farther into the distance. Meanwhile, the hotel 
men will have won only an empty stein. 

At the speakeasies the crowds will continue to gather, 
but here again mild beer will bring no joy to man or woman. 
More than 32,000 cordial shops and brownstone basements 
in the city of New York at present invite the friendly, the 
lonely, and the thirsty. ‘These merchants pay to federal 
agents and national fixers a high bounty for protection. Of 
course, most of it is passed on to the imbibers. But when 
beer comes into the legal realm, States and cities will not be 
asleep. Malt drinks invite a local tax as well as a federal 
one, and the easiest way to collect it is through a system of 
licensing. 

The implications of local licenses are mighty and clear. 
In addition to paying the federal boys for protection as at 
present, the dispensers will have to pay tribute as well to the 
local Tammanys throughout the land, who will not overlook 
this comparatively easy source of political revenue through 
handing out permits. In the good old days saloon permits 
had a high and regularly fixed market value, even though 
liquor was then legal. The price per permit in the days to 
come will, of course, multiply many times the old graft. 

But it would not be so bad if the speakeasy had to pay 
a penalty only to enter the profession or had to fork up 
also at times of renewals of permits. Governmental authori- 
ties would be receiving some tax revenue and persons con- 
nected with the dominant political party would be making 
only scant livings out of the issuance and renewal of licenses. 
The real vice will derive from the fact that, once licensed, 
the operator of the speakeasy will be susceptible to constant 
pressure and graft. It will always be easy to threaten the 
revocation of a permit. The local police will always be able 
to whisper the fact that hard liquor is sold alongside of beer. 
Respectable blackmail will be the fashion. 

I am opposed to legalizing beer. If we do so, I don’t 
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thiak we shall get much more beer. What we do get will 
cost plenty. It won’t be potent. Graft will be increased. 
More public officials will be corrupted; public pressure for 
repeal will diminish. I prefer to hold to Emerson who urged 
qullification as a noble process. Short of repeal, I think that 
we would do better to call it a draw. ‘Then we might get 
down to worrying about milk and roofs and jobs. 
Morris L. Ernst 


In the Driftway 


T. DAVID’S ISLAND, at the northern tip of the 
S Jermudas, is one of the inaccessible regions of the 

world. An aged motor launch provides the only public 
transportation. With the exception of an extra trip at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday or other special nights, its plyings back 
and forth between the King’s Square in St. George’s and the 
small pier at St. David’s cease at nightfall. By seven o'clock 
the last ferry has gone and come back again. From then on 
through the long hours until dawn, St. David’s lies, cast 
loose from the world, wrapped in its own darkness. 


* * ” € * 


HE Drifter boarded the dingy ferry in the mid- 

afternoon of a day of passing clouds, swift showers, 
and bright sun. The boat was crowded with children going 
home from school—there is none on St. David’s. They 
swarmed over the top of the little cabin among the ropes and 
boxes and hung like barnacles to the boat’s edges. And not 
one of them was either pure white or pure black. ‘They 
ranged instead through all the mellow shades unknown to 
racial pride and prejudice. ‘The ferry was late in starting. 
Before it pulled away the Drifter had time to observe every 
fellow-passenger from the freckle-faced, yellow-skinned child, 
who immediately fixed upon him a smiling unwavering stare, 
to the undistinguished but ingenious dog which lay under the 
seat and rose at intervals to scrape his back against the sharp 
edge. For a while the boat with its noisy motor cut through 
the smooth and spacious waters of St. George’s harbor. It 
was when it turned into a sheltered inlet that the Drifter 
entered 2 new world. On either side the darkly cedared 
shores of St. David’s rose out of deep shaded water to a 
bright sky. St. George’s and its harbor had disappeared as 
if they had never existed. 


* * * + * 


T St. David's pier there is no settlement, except for the 

Black Horse bar which offers a crude but well-stocked 
hospitality. ‘The beat turned back, the passengers dispersed 
to unseen cottages, and the Drifter found himself walking up 
a rutted hill road through cedar woods in a deserted silence 
that was only deepened by the presence of the child with the 
permanent stare who trailed behind him. She had disappeared 
by the time he reached the lighthouse, where an amiable and 
voluble Scotchman led the way to the high balcony. To the 
north lay the varicolored sea; to the south St. David’s spread 
out in a dark evergreen mass under a smoky cloud that tem- 
porarily hid the sun. Only near at hand a few white cot- 
tages showed. St. George’s, from this height, and the boats 
in its surrounding waters, seemed more than ever remote. 


ROM the lighthouse the Drifter followed a grassy path 

that ended in a broad curving beach of white sand. Two 
children climbing among the socks and a row of dilapidated 
cabanas were the only human signs. For a long time the 
Drifter sat motionless while the sun sank beyond ever thick- 
ening clouds, and the rising tide, under the late light, shone 
as smooth and cool as steel. The sun disappeared, and every 
sound subsided under the pressure of darkness. The swish 
of the encroaching sea as it ran along the sand and fell back 
again grew louder and heavier. Walking back through the 
dusk to catch the last boat for St. George’s, the Drifter was 
conscious of a slight breathlessness at the prospect of being 
left unhoused in the darkness of St. David’s night. As the 
little boat chugged back, loud and substantial, through the 
shadowy night, he reflected on the quality that induces in- 
accessibility and he added St. David's to the list of those 
where settling down might be a new 

THE DriFTer 


deserted islands 


adventure. 


Correspondence 
Regulating Utilities 


To tHe Epiror or Tus Nation: 

Six: In connection with adequate regulation of public utili- 
ties, we hear a great deal about laws that are proposed for the 
creation of regulatory bodies or for the guidance of such bodies, 
and about the ideal functions that such bodies should serve. Since 
we may assume that we shail have stringent regulations before 
we have government ownership and operation of utilities, we 
might at least have a more practical explanation of how these 
regulatory commissions would go about getting the facts upon 
which, ultimately, rates are to be based. 

The public pays the substantial salaries of utility lawyers 
and the veritable army of utility specialists when it pays bills 
for utility service. The public pays, through municipal, county, 
State, or federal governments, the salaries of the lawyers and 
experts who are supposed to fight the public’s battles before the 
commissions. And the public pays the salaries of the commis- 
sioners and their advisers. Unfortunately, the public has been 
paying for better talent and facilities to defeat itself than to 
defend itself. 

This may not exactly be news, but there has evolved from 
the system a barrier that it will not be easy to hurdle. The 
utility lawyers and experts have been building up voluminous 
records of supposed facts concerning utility operation. The 
complexity of these records cannot adequately be described here, 
but those who have observed at first hand the presentation of 
volumes of evidence before the various commissions know pre- 
cisely how elaborate and labyrinthine these records are. These 
complicated records are submitted before commissions. That is 
where “regulation” begins today. We shall charitably assume 
that the commissions are “agents of the people” and not “mere 
arbitrators.” The commission staffs study the utility-organized 
records. The lawyers and experts for the people do likewise. 
Then come the hearings. What do we find? We find the 
people’s case built upon the company’s facts. Heads I win, tails 
you lose. As Ernest Gruening aptly puts it, the public pays. 

Observe what happens at any typical hearing before a 
“regulatory” commission on rate matters. Observe the $50,000- 
a-year utility counsel, the limitless facilities for gathering utility 
data. And on the public’s side? You will observe $5,000-a-year 
lawyers who are, perhaps, earnest enough. ‘They rarely have 
the facilities ‘or adequate investigation and they begin where the 
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company has lett off—with the “facts” gathered by the company. 

When The Nation discussed Governor Roosevelt's position 
on valuations ot utilities, it propounded interentially the same 
So long as the companies initially 
prudent-investment, 


problem. set up valuations, 
whether they are of the reproduction cost, 
or catch-as-catch-can variety, I think that the records bear out 
my contention that we are building on foundations of sand. 
Why delude ourselves with “demands” upon commissions oper- 
ating under existing machinery, or with hypothetical programs 
or terminology, until we have first planted the public’s repre- 
sentatives somewhere in the companies’ organizations, participat- 
ing in the formation of the records and facts? As long as the 
“tacts” with which we deal are company facts—and that covers 
everything trom mere records to the expenditure of funds by 
the company on its own plants—we shall be shadow-boxing. 

If we are to move toward adequate regulation, let us now 
discuss how we propose to participate in the organization of 
all the facts upon which utility rates are based. Certainly it is 
evident that we must achieve such participation if we are to 
accomplish anything that will do the consumer any good. 


New York, December 1 Maurice G. PostLry 
4 
The Vote for Thomas 
To tHe Epitor or THe NatTION: 


The vote for Norman Thomas here, as elsewhere, 

His followers were de- 
termined to get rid of Hoover first. Had the Socialists in this 
community had any idea that Hoover would be defeated in the 
State by a majority of 15,000, Thomas would have polled thou- 
sands of votes instead of a few hundred. 


Sir: 


was small, and for an obvious reason. 


Laramie, lh ye., December I} C. P. ArNotp 
Tl he 9 
Technocracy 
Jo rHe Eprror or THe Nation: 


Sir: Io the several articles on “technocracy” that have re- 
cently appeared in the magazines, including The Nation, I note 
two omissions—no definition of technocracy is given and the 
origin of the word and theory of government connoted thereby 
is lacking. 

Technocracy is a proposed new system and philosophy of 
zovernment. It implies scientific reorganization of national 
energy and resources, coordinating industrial democracy to effect 
the will of the people. This its the concept and philosophy of 
yovernment that | eriginated and tor which I coined and defined 
the word technocracy. 

‘This new theory of government I set forth in three articles 
published in 1919. The first of the series appeared in the 
February, 1919, issue of Industrial Alanagement, of New York, 
under the title Human Lastincts in Reconstruction—An Analysis 
of Urges and Suggestions tor Their Direction. The second 
article. published? im March, 1919, was entitled Technocracy— 
National industrial Management. Practical Suggestions for 
National Reconstruction, Of this article the editorial fore- 
word yave the tollawing synopsis: “After outlining and charac- 
terizing the yreat economic dritts in the national developments 
of the past, the author declares that during the period of war 
the United States has developed the new form of government tor 
He calls this 
directing 


vhich there no precedent m human experence. 


“Technocracv' —the orvanizing, coordinating, and 


i| manavement on a nation-wide scale of the 


throuvh wutiast ri 
scientific knowledge and practical skill of all the people who 


! 
ould « tu the accomplishment of a great national pur- 





pose. Carry this new form of government into the days of 
peace and we will have industrial democracy—a new common- 
wealth.” 

The third essay, entitled Technocracy—Ways and Means 
to Gain Industrial Democracy, was published in May, 1919, 
During 1920-21, in the Berkeley Daily Gazette, I republished 
these three articles, amplified by additional essays, all under the 
caption Technocracy. The last of these twelve articles appeared 
June 8, 1921. As each series (of four articles) was completed | 
reprinted the series in pamphlet form. Several thousand of 
these pamphlets were sent out by me in the years 1920 and 192} 
to influential persons, including national and State government 
officials, presidents of universities, and the members of university 
departments of engineering, economics, and political science. 


Berkeley, Cal., November 28 W. H. Smyru 


Help the Workers! 


Labor Prisoners 


To THe Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sir: Annually in the Christmas season we appeal to al! 
sympathizers to help us bring some holiday cheer into the 
lives of brave men and women imprisoned throughout the United 
States for labor activities. This year the need is greater than 
ever before. The tide of the labor struggle has been rising. 
Police repression has been more violent and brutal. There are 
today more than 100 labor prisoners serving long-term sentences. 
Their “crimes” are picketing, distributing leaflets, possessing 
illegal literature, organizing strikes, belonging to radical or- 
ganizations. Many, like Tom Mooney, are victims of the most 
transparent frame-ups. 

The Prisoners Relief Fund aims to send each prisoner $5 
to buy a few comforts, stamps, stationery, a little candy, or 
tobacco. At the same time it tries to do something even more 
important—to relieve the families of prisoners from starvation 
and want. Contributions should be sent to the fund at 80 East 
Eleventh Street, New York. 


New York, December 13 SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Miners on Trial 


To tHe Epitror or THe Nation: 

Sin: Trials will soon begin in the cases of twenty-two 
miners indicted on charges of murder, the outcome of a clash 
between striking miners and coal-company gunmen at Evarts, 
Kentucky, on May 5, 1931. These staunch union men face lite- 
imprisonment sentences unless the General Defense Committee 
can provide sufficient funds for legal expenses. F. M. Bratcher, 
one of the miners, will be brought to trial the fourth time; his 
first and second trials resulted in hung juries, and in the third 
trial he was acquitted. Forty-three men were originally charged 
with murder, and for eighteen months the General Defense 
Committee has been fighting for their freedom and also pro- 
viding relief tor their dependents, numbering over thirty women 
and children. 

As winter approaches, suffering ef the most abject char- 
acter is in store for many unfortunate victims of the class 
struggle in Kentucky unless help is forthcoming. Contributions 
may be sent to the General Defense Committee at 555 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, [llinois, or to the New York representa- 
tive at P. O. Box 51, Station D, New York City. 

New York, November 30 Lawrence J. Seco, 

Secretary, Kentucky Miers Detense 
and Relief Committee 
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Books for Workers 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Textile workers in North Carolina are showing great 
interest in reading and study groups, but unfortunately the de- 
mand for books greatly exceeds the supply. The workers cannot 
huy books on wages that range from $2.50 to $4 a week. A 
circulating library has been started and several persons have 
already sent books and magazines, but we need many more. 

There are many requests for such publications as Tom 
Tippett’s “When Southern Labor Stirs,” “Clash” by Ellen 
Wilkerson, and the books of Upton Sinclair. Anyone wishing 
to contribute any of these or any other books or magazines suit- 
able for use in workers’ study groups may send them to me at 
512 Willard Street, Durham, North Carolina. 

Durham, N. C., November 20 BEULAH CARTER, 

Organizer American Federation of Full-Fashion 
Hosiery Workers Union 


Toys for Miners’ Children 


lo THE Epiror or Tue Nation: 

Six: Far up the hollows that twist among the West Virginia 
hills live the forgotten people of the nation’s sickest industry— 
soft-coal miners and their families. To them unemployment is 
an old story. Meager relief from local agencies has decreased 
and in some places stopped altogether. 

These families are in constant need of help in the form 
of food, clothing, or money. At this particular time, however, 
we are asking for aid in providing the children of destitute 
miners with the Christmas joy that every child ought to have. 

Last Christmas we were able to send toys or books to 
3,400 forgotten children. The number needing them is even 
greater this year. Enlist the help of your friends in collecting 
playthings—games, toys, children’s books, and dolls, especially 
dolls—and mail your packages direct to the Christmas Party 
Committee, care of the West Virginia Mine Workers Union, 
Room 9, Old Kanawha Valley Bank Building, Charleston, West 
Virginia. ‘Toys needing repairs or those which you cannot send 
direct may be mailed or brought to Pioneer Youth Shop, 69 
Bank Street, New York City. Cash contributions may be 
sent to either address. 

LeaGuE For INpusTRIAL Democracy 

New York, December i4 


Tampa's Political Prisoners 


To tHE Eprtor or Tue Nation: 

Sir: Shocked readers of the article Tampa’s Reign of 
Terror, published in your issue of December 7, have written 
to me to inquire what is being done in defense of the fifteen 
cigar workers serving sentences technically for assault, actually 
for being suspected of radical sympathies. Contributions have 
come to me for the relief of the prisoners’ families, and for 
prison relief of the two women among the fifteen. One cor- 
respondent tells me that the horrible story has made him “cigar- 
conscious” and incloses a check covering what he would other- 
wise have spent on cigars for the week. 

The legal defense of the case is in the hands of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, and the National Committee tor the 
Defense of Political Prisoners, known also as the Dreiser 
Committee, has tormed a committee to turn public attention to 
the vicious use ot the courts in Tampa by cigar manutacturers. 
and to collect funds tor the detense ot the prisoners and che 
reliet of their families, now in better want. The members 
of this committee are Waldo Frank, John Dos Passos, Malu 


Cabrera, Alberto Rembao, J. Miguel Bejarano, and the writer. 

The case is nationally important because it sets a precedent 
by which aliens especially can be punished for their politics, 
and the politics of their friends and relatives, in a criminal court. 
These prisoners have been treated so savagely that one of the 
fifteen went insane after a few months. A few days ago another, 
Carlos Lezama, also broke déwn, but is still in jail instead 
of in a hospital. Two others, Ismael Cruz and Angel Cabrera, 
have recently been transterred from the Florida State Farm 
at Raiford to what is known as “the flat top” in the Tampa 
County jail. This is an instrument of torture similar to the 
“sweat-box” in which Arthur Maillefert was strangled. It is 
a small room inside the jail “just big enough for one man to 
be pushed into, with a powerful hot light burning over his 
head.” 

If funds are forthcoming, the case will be taken to the 
State Supreme Court soon enough, perhaps, to save some of 
the prisoners from the insane asylum, the tuberculosis hospital, 
or the grave. Address protests to the Governor of Florida, 
the Mayor of Tampa, and to Mr. Jerome Regensburg at 411 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; send contributions to the 
Tampa Prisoners Committee, National Committee for the 
Defense of Political Prisoners, Room 611, St. Denis Building, 
Eleventh Street and Broadway, New York. 

New York, December 10 ANITA BRENNER 


Socialist Locals 


To tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Your editorial note of November 9 about the increase 
in the Socialist organization is appreciated. We believe it is 
the most significant fact of the election year. However, when 
you say, “In May of this year only 83 communities supported 
party locals,” you are confusing the number of new locals formed 
from January to May with the number of locals already in 
existence on January | or on May 1. On January | we had 
nearly 1,000 local communities organized. Almost 600 new 
locals have been organized since then. 


Chicago, November 30 CLARENCE SENIOR 
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Prelude 
By CONRAD AIKEN 


This image or another, this quick choosing 

raindrop choosing a path through grains of sand 

the blood-drop choosing its way, that the dead world 
may wake and think or sleep and dream 


this gesture or another, this quick action 

the bough broken by the wind and flung down 
the hand striking or touching, that the dead world 
may know itself and forget itself 


this memory or another, this brief picture 
sunbeam on the shriveled and frosted leaf 
a world of selves trying to remember the self 
before the idea of self is lost— 


walk with me world, upon my right hand walk, 
speak to me babel, that I may strive to assemble 
of all these syllables a single word 

before the purpose of speech is gone. 


Lowell, Alas 


New Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by M. A. 

DeWolfe Howe. Harper and Brothers. $4. 

MODERN French critic, on being asked who, in his 
A opinion, was the greatest French poet of the nineteenth 

century, is said to have replied: “Victor Hugo, alas.” 
- Similarly, if one were forced to reply to the question, Who was 
the best letter-writer in America in the nineteenth century? one 
would probably have to answer: “Alas, James Russell Lowell.” 
Not that, even with the reservation, the distinction is a tre- 
mendous one: the letter as a literary form has never flourished 
in American literature, at least since the eighteenth century, 
and even Lowell, in spite of what Leslie Stephen said, is not in 
a class with Gray and Cowper. But temperamentally he had 
much in common with those slippered men, even to the lurking 
melancholy behind all their playfulness; and his letters have a 
vitality that little else in his work seems any longer to sustain. 
Scores of his letters were long ago printed by C. E. Norton 
and by Lowell’s biographer, Scudder; but scores have remained 
unprinted, and Mr. Howe has managed to bring together in a 
large volume a collection of these, many of which are quite as 
much worth preserving as any of the others. He has printed 
them, moreover, happily with less “discretion” than his predeces- 
sors; he has equipped the volume with just the right kind and 
quantity of annotation; and the result is a book that puts one 
into the best possible frame of mind for appreciating James 
Russeli Lowell. 

Certainly his pleasantest personal traits are here, rather 
than in his mostly tepid poetry or his dreadfully arch and way- 
ward criticisms. Without very wide human sympathies, Lowell 
had the intensest personal affections, and as the largest single 
group of letters in this volume is made up of letters to his 
daughter (his only surviving child), the warmest and sweetest 
side of his nature is fully in evidence. In this respect, his life 
had its tragic aspect—in the early death of the remarkable 
\laria White, his first wife, and the madness and death of his 
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second wife; and this is what accounts, in part, for the gloom 
which he never admitted into his public character, but which 
occasionally comes to the -urtace in his private communications, 
Yet ot course he was not a mere moper; and the mild comic 
sense which is so often a bore in his critical essays expresses 
itself far more suitably and agreeably in his letters. Nor was 
Lowell by any means lacking in the faculty of sharp characteri- 
zation and destructive portraiture. One remembers a phrase, 
in a letter printed by Norton, about Franklin Pierce (“the real 
Elijah Pogram’’); and in one of these new letters he speaks of 
Millard Fillmore as “one of the stupidest-looking men I ever 
saw—a very foolish person as far as looks go.” In a letter to 
his daughter from Paris (1873) he writes thus of M. Thiers 
at the Academy: 


Thiers is a punchy little fellow who looks like his pho- 
tographs except that they fail to give the expression of 
intense self-satisfaction which stereotypes his countenance. 
It is a firm round head, looking hard enough to go through 
a wall and with a look that says, “This is the likeness of 
a man who cannot by any possibility be mistaken.” The 
upper lip is very short and the under is brought up against 
and over it with a firmness that has also its soupcon of 
self-conceit. ‘Take it for all in all, however, it was one 
of those heads that you don’t get out of the way without 
cutting them off. 


One can hardly credit Lowell with a full sense of M. Thiers’s 
historic role, but there is a little of Daumier in this drawing. 

There was a little of Daumier in his make-up (as the 
“Biglow Papers” demonstrate), but what makes him, psycho- 
logically and sociologically, an interesting figure is the unstable 
mixture in him of a little of Daumier with a great deal of 
O. W. Holmes or even of Edward Everett. The truth is, he 
was a hopelessly ununified person whose best perceptions, whose 
finest impulses, were always—especially after his ardent youth— 
at war with his ineradicable snobbishness, his horror of the 
unrespectable, his indolent refusal to think hard about anything. 
On literary grounds, for example, he could not help admiring 
the early realistic fiction of Howells and James, and he was 
even reluctantly fascinated by Zola; but in writing to the younger 
Americans I have mentioned he confesses that his respect for 
them is inconsistent, since “by nature I prefer romances,” as he 
said to James, or since, again, “[I] like to get in my novels 
just what I don’t get in life.” 

On political grounds he was a sincere democrat, according 
to his lights, and he had glimpses into the dark destiny of 
American democracy after the Civil War: “Our government,” 
he wrote to Henry James in 1891, “is fast getting to be a gamé 
of poker among our millioners [sic],” and he confessed to having 
a “good bit” of the leaven of Howells’s socialism in him. But 
Cambridge was far stronger in him than Fanueil Hall: his min- 
istry to England found him in temperamental harmony with the 
English upper classes whom he had belabored in the “Biglow 
Papers,” and he could even speak, in a formal letter, of Queen 
Victoria as “the august lady”! .Probably it was this lifelong 
conflict of loyalties in him, along with his personal tragedies, 
that accounts for the strain of gloom in his naturally buoyant 
character: already, in 1867, when he is still in his forties, ke 
begins talking in the vein of a back-number: “So many young 
fellows crowd up to push us from our stools, whose habits of 
thought we find it hard to understand, whose style is what we 
are unused to, and whose interests are alien to us.” It is as if 
George Ticknor were murmuring a shocked protest against the 
antics of Bret Harte or Mark Twain. Torn between two class 
attitudes as he was, no wonder he yielded, in later years espe- 
cially, to a consolatory pessimism. “I know very little of the 
P{rogress] of the W[orld],” he wrote to Henry James in 1886, 
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“and what little J know doesn’t altogether please me, as being 
plainly toward the Pit.” In that sentence the Emersonian hope- 
fulness gets its epitaph, and the spirit of old Cambridge, simul- 
taneously and paradoxically, lets out a senile growl. 

Newton ARVIN 


Slander and Libel 


Hold Your Tongue! By Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 
Ti subject of libel, being both esoteric and scandalous, 


furnishes an excellent topic for general conversation. No 

court actions are more piquant than those in which it is 
involved, and the layman always has the feeling that high techni- 
cal distinctions, almost theologically subtle, are about to be 
made. He will probably welcome, therefore, the present lively 
volume which takes him behind the scenes, and if he is person- 
ally nervous he may be reassured to learn that the costs as well 
as the delays characteristic of the law make it extremely un- 
likely that any particular action will ever be fought to a finish— 
no matter how furiously indignant the complainant may be. But 
if this same layman hopes that the subject will be made really 
clear, if he has naively supposed that lawyers themselves know 
what is libelous and what is not, he will be disillusioned and 
alarmed. For Messrs. Ernst and Lindey make it abundantly 
clear that the lawyer cannot be much more precise than the 
layman himself. The law of libel is a vast confusion of defini- 
tions which do not define, distinctions which do not distinguish, 
and precedents so wildly inconsistent with one another that they 
will establish both sides of almost any question. 

It has, for example, been held libelous to call a man an 
“arch-hypocrite” but not libelous to call him a “political hypo- 
crite.” In the State of Tennessee one may, with impunity, call 
a woman a “hermaphrodite,” but one may not make the pic- 
turesque charge in Ohio. California has decided that “son of a 
bitch” is not in itself libelous; New York has gone farther and 
legalized the addition of the adjective “God damn” to this 
popular insult; but there has, on the other hand, been established 
a strange distinction which makes it not libelous to say of a man 
that “he caught the pox,” but libelous to say of him that “he 
got the pox by a yellow-haired wench.” You may say of a 
newspaper, “This miserable sheet is getting more vulgar, ignor- 
ant, and scurrilous all the time,” but damages have been assessed 
against a man for saying, “This paper is falling in circulation.” 
Even stranger are some of the reasons given for decisions. 
Thus, in Minnesota, the statement, “You did rob the town of 
St. Cloud, you are a public robber,” was held not libelous be- 
cause the crime of robbery cannot be committed against a town; 
and, similarly, there was no redress for a church warden who 
was accused of stealing the bell ropes, because the warden is 
custodian of the ropes and cannot steal his own property. On 
the other hand, when it was said of a woman, “She did have 
pups,” and when the accused sought to defend herself by alleg- 
ing the inherent improbability of the accusation, a learned judge 
in Indiana held in an opinion of considerable length that though 
the people are bound to know the law they are not bound to 
know scientific facts and may therefore be presumed capable of 
supposing that the charge was a possible one. And this despite 
the fact that in New York it was decided that the statement, 
“She had a litter of pups,” was not libelous for exactly the 
reason that it could not be true. No wonder that the authors 
of this book warn its critics that even after they have read it, 
they will still have to guess how far they can go in their anim- 
adversions upon it; or that they cynically confess that when any 
publisher seeks the advice of a competent lawyer as to the ad- 
visability of publishing any piece of writing, the lawyer will con- 


sider, not the law, which nobody knows, but merely the likeli- 
hood that the person concerned will bring suit. 

Underlying the often hilarious expositions of the book is 
the thesis, first, that the law of libel is a conspicuous example of 
the way in which the law clumsily adapts itself to the reigning 
mores, and, second, that there are harmful inconsistencies in 
its attitude toward the untavorable criticism of different classes 
of persons or goods. One may say almost anything about a 
book, a play, or a picture. Ordinarily one may freely allege 
the incompetence of an artist, endeavor to destroy his profes- 
sional standing, and even descend to personal ridicule. But 
one must be very careful what one says about a doctor, an 
architect, or a lawyer, and one uiust be doubly careful what 
one says about the worth of any article offered for sale. In 
other words, it is presumed that the public has a right to the 
benefits of a free expression of opinion about the book it might 
buy or the play it might visit, but that it does not have the right 
to learn what qualified experts think about the worth of any 
particular brand of shoes or sealing wax. Hence the United 
States Bureau of Standards will not supply its information to 
the consumer, and Consumers’ Research can supply only “confi- 
dential information” to its members. Messrs. Ernst and Lindey 
believe that this situation is obviously undesirable, and they be- 
lieve also that the activity of such an organization as Consumers’ 
Research will gradually establish the right of the buyer to 
opinions as frank as those which he can already obtain about 
books or plays. JosepH Woop KrurcH 


When We Were Peter Pan 


Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. Volume IV: 1909- 
1914. By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 


ARK SULLIVAN hesitates to compress an age within 
M a phrase. He says that descriptions like the “Mauve 

Decade” or the “Tragic Era” commonly mislead. That 
is so. George Eliot protested against slogans long betore the 
word had been popularized (she called them maxims), saying 
they were a lazy man’s device to save the trouble of thinking. 
That is so, too. Yet the average mind needs a peg—a mental 
subway strap—to which to cling, and generalization is necessary 
even if mildly erroneous. 

So this reviewer seizes a sentence in which Mr. Sullivan 
speaks of “a Peter Pan quality” in the five years in America 
from 1909 to 1914 as best describing the epoch. There was a 
vast increase in mechanical power and diffusion of material 
wealth (Taft traveled on Pennsylvania Avenue in a horse-drawn 
vehicle to be inaugurated in 1909, while four years later Wilson 
used an automobile), but rampant materialism was less specially 
typical of the age than what Mr. Sullivan calls “dynamic 
humanitarianism.” In this era America reached perhaps its 
most exalted and ecstatic belief in fairies. It manifested a 
childlike faitz in tricks like direct primaries and the commission 
form of government (antithetic aims, characteristically). In 
an orgy of sentimentalism it tilted against phantom windmills 
like “white slavery,” and imagined it was effecting change by 
muttering such abracadabra as “civic virtue,” “human better- 
ment,” and “social justice.” 

After declining to summarize the period in a phrase, the 
author, with refreshing inconsistency, picks a symbol for it in 
Andrew Carnegie, then at the height of his fame. Combining 
a ruthless materialism with a sentimental humanitarianism 
(which he kept carefully separated in watertight compartments), 
Carnegie reflects faithfully America’s Peter Pan Age. There 
were forces other than the dominant ones at work—undermin- 
ing them. Mr. Sullivan mentions Omar Khayyam, Freud, and 
Shaw. He concedes but does not esteem Shaw’s influence. He 
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says the most damning possible epitaph for American intellec- 
tuals of the first quarter of this century would be “They took 
Bernard Shaw seriously.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s method of presenting history is so well known, 
and has been so widely acclaimed, that it is not necessary to 
dwell on it. It is enough to say that this reviewer, having de- 
voured the first half of the new book—devoted to the social 
history of the period—as voraciously as a codfish gulps down 
squid, told himself that the political story of the Taft Adminis- 
tration, which follows, could not possibly prove so enjoyable. 
He was mistaken. It did. All this is not to say that the 
author’s judgments are invariably acceptable. When he says 
that O. Henry “developed a new technique, the surprise end- 
ing,” one recalls that master of the device, De Maupassant; 
and the dictum that Irvin Cobb wrote “a few stories not 
inferior to Poe’s” will provoke some readers to exclaim, “Name 
them!” 

America’s Peter Pan Age was a pleasant if not a heroic 
period in which to be alive, but one surmises—although Mr. 
Sullivan makes no prediction—that its repercussion in history 
will be negligible. One wonders if it is not destined for the 
same oblivion which already has overtaken its symbol, Andrew 
Carnegie, who is little more today, as Mr. Sullivan says, “than 
a name carved in stone over a library door.” 

ArtHUR WARNER 


Muckrakers and Reformers 


The Era of the Muckrakers. By C. C. Regier. 
North Carolina Press. $2.50. 
Farewell to Reform. By John Chamberlain. Liveright. $3. 


Titer two books admirably illustrate the widening gulf 


University of 


that today separates American lay from academic schol- 

ars, particularly in the field of historical writing. They 

both are excellent works, but with what a difference! Dr. 
Regier's study was originally completed in the early 1920's, pre- 
sumably as a Ph.D. thesis, and after having circulated rather 
widely in manuscript form, it now makes its initial appearance 
as a printed volume. It is a painstaking record of the purposes 
and achievements of the muckrakers—Ida_ jiarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens, Ray S. Baker, Gustavus Myers, Charles E. Russell, 
and many lesser lights—that school of journalists that flourished 
and declined with the pulp magazines of a quarter century ago. 
Dr. Regier has carefully followed the careers of these maga- 

zine writers of exposure through their printed work; apparently 
complete files of the Arena, McClure’s, 
Everybody's, American Magazine, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, 
Hampton's. and many other such periodicals, and what he has 
given us, in effect, is a fully documented analysis in topical form 
of his researches. Thus there are chapters called The Rise of 
the Popular Magazine, The Shameless Cities, The Battle with 
Big Business, Changing the Church, and the like. The result 
is a characteristic product of the kind we have grown to expect 
trom many professional scholars: a sort of channeling off of a 
while it does afford opportunity for 


he has examined the 


thin trickle of water which, 
leisurely examination, not only is completely separated from 
the source and mouth of the main stream, but also has been 
robbed of the vitality of the stream itself. The cut-off fluid in 
the ditch is turbid and lifeless; while the river rushes on to pour 
ocean. Nothing more completely exposes the 


itself into the 


confusion of this method than the two contradictory conclusions 


Dr. Regier has reached. So, in his final chapter, he justly 
declares: “ muckraking, however necessary and however 
valuable it might have been for the time being, was essentially 


attack 


-fundamental 


a superficial upon the problem which demanded—and 


demands analysis and treatment”: while in his 


— 


preface, after reciting examples of prevailing corruption in our 
modern business and politics, he raises the futile question: “Are 
we not in need of exposures today?” 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, like so many of our 
young lay scholars today, boldly pursues the course of the main 
stream, from its headwaters to its final passage. What we 
have, as a result, is an illuminating and brilliantly written his- 
tory of that American period which started with the collapse 
of Populism and ended with the collapse of Wilsonism. “Fare- 
well to Reform,” like the author’s own characterization of 
Walter Lippmann’s “Preface to Politics,” is “buoyantly youth- 
ful”; yet it is wiser by exactly the twenty years which separate 
the two books. Mr. Chamberlain, having had the saddening 
advantage of the entire record of the reform movement, knows 
what Walter Lippmann could not know in 1913: that there is 
no return—to the open frontier whose passing was the basis 
of Populist discontent, to the “primitive capitalism” so insist- 
ently at the heart of the elder La Follette’s creed, to govern 
ments (which, perhaps, have never existed) by generous and 
disinterested men. Civilization must either inexorably move 
ahead or it must sink into stagnation; there is no turning hack. 
And in a suggestive last chapter Mr. Chamberlain posits the 
dilemma of all intelligent persons whose only choice is cynicism 
or revolution. 

If I have any quarrel with Mr. Chamberlain it is that he 
has mixed his method. His critique of “Fighting Bob” La Fo! 
lette—he is “the hero of the piece”—is the most sympathetic 
that has been, or indeed can be, done; his discussion of the work 
of William Graham Sumner is eminently fair, though he dis 
sents; his stripping of the novelists Winston Churchill, David 
Graham Phillips, and Booth Tarkington constitutes as sus 
tained and acute a series of analyses as we have in recent 
critical literature: our author’s device here is a cold scorn. But 
when Mr. Chamberlain comes to Roosevelt and Wilson he loses 
patience and his cone takes on a certain stridency. How much 
more effective it would have been if the whole narrative had 
been pitched in a single key, preferably one of irony! ‘That 
Ida Tarbell, Mark Sullivan, and B. J. Hendrick should end as 
the apologists of those very industrialists and politicians who 
had helped muddy the stream of American life; that R. S. Bake: 
should become the official biographer of Woodrow Wilson; that 
Albert Jay Nock (whose career as a muckraker, curiously 
enough, is missed by both Regier and Chamberlain) should flee 
to a Europe and a classical world that exist only in his own 
imagination: could one seek better subjects for ironical con 
templation? 

Or let us take Henry Demarest Lloyd, the first and per- 
haps the wisest of the whole muckraking crew. Lloyd wrote 
“Wealth Against Commonwealth” in 1894 (neither of our authors 
gives space to his later activities), as clear-sighted and pro- 
found an analysis of the practices of monopoly as we have in our 
economic literature. But Lloyd, reared in a Calvinistic house- 
hold, had lived his mature life on the edge of the frontier; what 
more natural than his refusal to despair altogether of the 
democratic processes or his hesitation at swallowing in one gulp 
socialism’s strong drink of confiscation and the doctrine of the 
class struggle? He therefore kept up a running debate with 
himself and all who would listen, meanwhile seeking release 
from his perplexities by pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of reform 
into whatever distant land he heard it was then located in: into 
Great Britain and Ireland, from which he came back with 
glowing tales of the successes of producers’ cooperatives and 
welfare capitalism; into New Zealand, where compulsory arbi 
tration was creating “a country without strikes”; into Switzer- 
land, where the initiative and referendum and government 
monopolies of railways and alcohol were leading to a nation 
free of political and economic oppression; into the Baltic and 
Scandinavian countries, where government-subsidized small hold- 
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‘nes were producing a free peasant class. In 1903 he finally 
trembled on the edge of decision—when he was diverted by the 
fight Chicago reformers launched against the renewal of the 
Yerkes crowd. Poor Llieyd con- 
tracted pneumonia and ¢*.! i the midst of his last crusade, 
the franchise was renewe. jyway, and Lloyd went to his 
fnal reward with his mind never made up about socialism. 
The craftsman, of course, has the choice of his tools, and 
‘here can be no real cause for complaint so long as the job is 
Mr. Chamberlain here has written a first book of 
Louis M. Hacker 


street-railway franchise o 


well done. 
which he may justly be proud. 


Football and Mr. Harris 


King Football: The Vulgarization of the American College. By 

Reed Harris. Vanguard Press. $2. 

OLLEGE football is corrupt. College men are morons. 
C College graduates are overgrown children. Protessors are 

numskulls. Fraternities are debased. Intellectual values 
are ignored. College leadership is vulgar. American education 
is in a bad way. Such are the revelations that come to a waiting 
world from the impassioned pen of Reed Harris. This gen- 
tleman, as everybody knows, was recently expelled from Colum- 
bia University after he had printed some hot paragraphs in the 
campus Spectator. Now his particular brand of doctrine is 
restricted to the indiscriminate calling of names. Everywhere 
the ex-editor of Morningside Heights comes upon half-wits, 
idiots, dodos, morons, boobs. Everything, to him, is ridicu- 
lous, whether it be President Hoover or President Butler or any 
other piece of statuary. Everything is excessively stupid. Mr. 
Harris will set us right. 

Now this type of critical gretlade-throwing reads very well 
in college newspapers, which are usually so stuffy that no issue 
wider than school spirit is touched upon in them. But for Mr. 
Harris seriously to put his miscellaneous scoldings together into 
a general treatise on American colleges does seem a bit thick. 
No new idea issues forth from his abusive pages. The expectant 
customer gets only rehash and generality. Carried aloft by the 
imazing publicity which the Spectator episode gave him, Mr. 
Harris found himself the titular representative of all student re- 
form movements. The rush was so immediate that he had 
no time to look about him. He seems to have come to regard 
his own Columbia adventure as the most crucial fact in present- 
day college lite. If he once had any genuine critical authority, 
the torrid glare of recent notoriety has all but dispersed it. 

WitiiaM Haran Hare 


More Disease Fighters 


By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace and 


Men Against Death. 

Company. $3.50. 

T is only eighty-five years since Semmelweiss discovered that 
I no invisible miasma but plain blood-poisoning was killing 

450 mothers a year in one maternity division of the Vienna 
General Hospital, and cut the rate in ten by a revolutionary step 
in asepsis—the requirement that doctors wash their hands. In 
those eighty-five years Schaudinn discovered the spirochete of 
syphilis, Bordet, before Wassermann, devised a blood test for 
it, Wagner-Jauregg cured paresis with malarial fever, Finsen 
founded light therapy, Rollier and Bernhard cured with the 
sun, Banting found insulin for diabetics, Alice Evans traced 
undulant fever to unpasteurized milk, Minot fed liver in perni- 
cious anemia, the rebellion against death marched on many 
fronts. 


But with autoclaves, masks, rubber gloves, and disiniectants 
far beyond Semmelweiss’s basin of chlorine water, we still lose 
7,000 mothers a year in the United States by childbed tever; we 
all but ignore Strandberg’s cures, with Finsen’s lamp, of tuber 
culars in extremis; we have no cure for the common cold; and 
in seventy-five years our expectation of life for adults has risen 
one-tenth of a year. The strides have been big, but there are 
many more to take. 

Mr. de Kruif tells of the victories againse disease “for all 
who want to stay young as long as they can and grow old as 
slowly as possible.” He tells of them as he did ot the Microbe 
Hunters, with sometimes too great insistence on the dramatic, 
but he does not magniiy the net gain. He extols the teats of 
his heroes, but he emphaSizes the importance of “upping” con- 
stitutional health in both prevention and healing, and in the end 
he seems to teel that sun and air are still the great lite givers. 
He is properly skeptical of any vast or immediate prolonging 
of the span of life, and reluctantly so, but he omits trom his 
conclusions the implications of some facts from which he might 
take hope: that new kinds of technologists are joining the 
fight—Whitney the physicist with radiothermy and diathermy, 
Carrier and Kettering and other engineers with air-conditioning, 
for example; that ii, as Pearl shows, lives beyond forty are 
shortened by hard labor, shorter working hours may lengthen 
them ; and, finally, that psychotherapy already demonstrates cures 
where pills and the knife have tailed. It is a function of popu- 
larized science to read hope in facts no less than to prick 
complacency. Travis Hoxe 


Shorter Notices 


The Roman Way. By Edith Hamilton. W. W. Norton and 
Company. $3. 

Miss Hamilton’s contribution to her subject is an intellectual 
one. Her Romans do not come alive as do the figures in Feucht- 
wanger’s “Josephus,” but them 
better, and are not distracted by the colors of personality. 
Miss Hamilton gives us a historical verity built up by a neat 


for instance, we understand 


and interesting process of synthesis. So remarkable is her suc- 
cess that one turns back in search of a secret. But there is none. 
She has employed an old method but has made so shrewd, intel 
ligent, and balanced a use of it that it has the force of a dis- 
covery. From Roman literature, from the men, manners, tastes, 
and longings revealed in Latin comedy, drama, oratory, 
letters, poetry, and history, she has extracted the elements of 
the composite Roman. This is a distinguished achievement. 
Together with her previous book, “The Greek Way,” it gives 
us a quite complete and always interesting evocation of the life 
of classical antiquity. 


Porfirio Diaz: Dictator of Mexico. 
Lippincott Company. $5. 

It is surprising that no worthy biography of Porfirio Dfaz 
has appeared before. Though his technique of self-perpetua- 
tion in power did not differ greatly from that of the other Latin 
American caudillos, Diaz towers above them all, partly owing 
to a circumstance beyond his control—contiguity of Mexico 
with the United States in the era of our exuberant capitalist 
expansion. Because of this circumstance, his thirty-four-year im- 
posed peace, combined with the friendliness of American capital, 
gave Mexico a period of material progress unique in its history. 
To be sure, it was material progress which did not benefit nine- 
tenths of the Mexican people, but in that it did not differ greatly 
from the material progresses, prosperities, and new eras of other 
lands. The alternatives to Porfirian peace in Mexico, as that 
nation’s tragic history before and since seems to indicate, are 
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either civil war, intermittent revolt, and anarchy, or briefer, less 
effective dictatorships—two variants not differing greatly. Diaz 
Mr. Beals reveals him to have been—a 
Mexican Mussolini. He removed by direct violence or intrigue 
all who in any way appeared likely to menace his authority. 
He stifled all expressions that tended toward democratic forms 
or civil liberties—forms and liberties which the Mexicans had 
seldom enjoyed before and have seldom enjoyed since. And 
he became the darling of all the American concessionnaires, who 
waxed rich by the method of finance and exploitation which 
our acquisitive society sanctions, but must execute more circum- 
Diaz, in short, performed the task he had 
set out to perform. His only serious error (like Andrew 
Mellon's) was that he stayed too long. Had he died four 
years earlier, or adhered to his announced—but never intended 
—retirement in 1910, when he was eighty, he would have been 
remembered as Porfirio the Great. The sequent chaos—in- 
evitable in any event—would have left him almost unscathed 
in the appraisal of history. So it may be asked whether Mr. 
Beals’s excellent biography does not render too adverse a judg- 
ment—however well the facts demonstrate that Diaz was the 
kind of “strong man” that he had to be in his time and place 
if he wanted to keep that place a full generation. 


was precisely what 


spectly at home. 


” 


Nur Mahal. By Harold Lamb. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.50. 

Nur Mahal was one of the wives of Jahangir, who occupied 
the throne in the early seventh century at the peak of the 
Mogul Empire's power. Jahangir was a sensualist, and an opium 
It was more or less predestined that a strong-minded 
wife or a strong-minded minister would take the power out 
of his indolent grasp. Nur Mahal, a woman of noble Persian 
birth, took the power, and wielded it in a manner typical of 
the harem. Mr. Lamb, who has become the chief refurbisher 
of Oriental glamors for our generation, chooses to see her as 
an almost modern heroine, and the relationship between her 
and Jahangir as an immortal love affair. His book is stuffy 
with literary bric-a-brac from the Orient. It is written in the 


tone and in the pattern of a novel, and judged as such it must 


addict. 


be put down as mediocre. 


East of Eden. By Isa Glenn. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
$2.50. 

The construction of this novel is unusual, Small but psy- 
chologically important details concerning the marriage of a 
woman genius to a successful architect from an old New York 
family come out in hearsay, in comment, in direct telling; each 
item is supposed to add vividness to the story of two artists of 
totally different backgrounds who eventually ruin each other, 
so that the woman dies of pneumonia and the man is broken 
But the story does not emerge vividly for a number 
The characters seem to have no bodies, they are but 
and the incidents, as they are related 
obliquely in the novel, seem merely petty. Conflict seems always 
deferred; perhaps it is only blurred by the author’s attempt to 
portray the perpetual frustration of the literary crowd in New 
The novel has none of the dexterity and sureness that 
and “Little Pitchers.” 


and useless. 
of reasons. 


so many words on a page; 


4 ’ 
Tork. 


characterized “Southern Charm” 


of the Pilgrim Fathers in England and America 
(1620-1685). By Martin S. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. Oxford 
University Press. $4.75. 
That the Fathers built neither as Indians nor as 
.mericans but as homesick Englishmen is now firmly believed by 


Che Tlomes 


Pilgrim 


American scholars. The present volume, by an English archi- 
tect, gives this theory fresh support and a change in perspective, 
being the product of the first systematic investigation of the 


subject on the other side of the water. The bulk of the Pilgrims 


are found to have come from the southeastern counties, particu. 
larly Essex. This region has little good building stone and at 
that time was heavily timbered; its characteristic construction js 
declared, after elimination of other forms, to have consisted of 
just the sort of timber frame covered with wooden siding that 
is typical of the Pilgrim houses in America; and in this it jg 
unique, for “outside this very small area—certainly not more 
than one-tenth of the whole extent of England—such houses 
are seldom found.” Here, then, was a most curious conjunc- 
tion—that the dissenters should have come from that part of 
England which alone could have prepared them so completely 
tor a new country choked with wood but unfavorable, through 
a shortage of lime, for masonry. 


A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W. T. Waugh 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

This is Volume IV in “The History of Medieval and 
Modern Europe,” which is to be completed in eight volumes. 
The series is a valuable one. The separate volumes, being 
each the work of a single historian, have an integrity of pre- 
sentation lacking in the symposium treatment followed in other 
collective histories. Professor Waugh’s contributions to the 
“Cambridge Medieval History” are among the most readable in 
that work, and he does not disappoint us on that score in the 
present volume. He takes up the history of the French monarchy 
in the final decade of the Hundred Years War and its subse- 
quent revival and expansion; the end of the Papal schism; the 
episode of Huss and the Bohemian wars; the Turkish advance 
and the destruction of the Byzantine Empire; and events in 
italy, the Iberian peninsula, Scandinavia, and Eastern Europe. 
Protessor Waugh has a gift for orderly narrative writing. From 
the strictly historical point of view, however, his virtues belong 
to the past. He parades before us a glittering procession of 
kings, barons, and bishops. ° The political history of an era 
gives us after all as limited a view of its life as a sight of the 
Capitol at Washington would give us of American architecture. 
Much else, of course, is added by implication in Professor 
Waugh’s chapters. But he, in common with the vast majority 
of our historians, has still to learn to apply the new insights 
that sociology, archaeology, economics, and related sciences have 
atiorded. 


The Plays and Poems of W.8S. Gilbert. Random House. $3.50. 

This volume, uniform in format, paper, and type of bind- 
ing with the Blake, Donne, and Hazlitt volumes also published 
by Random House, is, like its predecessors, tough, compact, and 
handsome. Its 1,280 pages include the complete text of the 
whole fourteen Gilbert and Sullivan operas, three other Gilbert 
plays, and all of the Bab Ballads, with the illustrations of the 
author. There is a preface by Deems Taylor. 


Music 
The Golden-haired Standard 


WENT to the Philadelphia Orchestra Concert the other 
I evening chiefly to hear and report on the new Ravel Piano 

Concerto, in which Sylvan Levin was the soloist. The re- 
porting is quickly done: The Ravel concerto is about as good 
and about as bad a piece as Mr. Gershwin would like to write. 
It is another depressing reminder of the terrible waste Ravel 
represents—a truly phenomenal talent possessed by a man who 
has no longer, if he ever had, any appropriate use for it. The 
skill and imagination with which Ravel has calculated the so- 
norities of this new piece are in keeping with what we are used 
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to from him; there has probably never been a keener ear or a 
more discriminating aural imagination. But the cheap triviality 
of the material in the concerto is appalling. Even the shallow 
but amusing sentimental irony that used to be his chief distinc- 
tion Ravel has discarded; this work, like the “Bolero,” simply 
sets out to be pleasing in the most superficial way, and its gilt 
surface wears thin before one has heard the whole thing once. 
Ravel is said to have intended to write not a profound work 
but one to exhibit the pianist’s virtuosity; and to have spent 
two years upon its composition. This is leisure-class art with 
a vengeance: two years of one of the world’s great talents, 
for the composition of a work which, except to exhibit the means 
a pianist should use toward ends in this case absent, has no 
value whatever. 

Not that Mr. Stokowski was not right in playing it. Until 
now a new work by Ravel has always been of interest as the 
product of a man who had shown a talent so extraordinary that 
when he said something—always of minor importance in itself 
—the manner of its expression compelled attention and admira- 
tion. But if the “Bolero” and the Concerto indicate a tendency 
which is to persist, new works by Ravel will not much longer 
continue to be important events. 

It would hardly be fitting to devote to Ravel the major 
portion of a review of a concert by Mr. Stokowski, so I shift 
the spotlight to the latter—the more willingly as there are many 
things I should like to ask him. For whose benefit do you give 
concerts, anyway, Mr. Stokowski—yours or ours? You are 
entirely right in shutting out late comers during the progress 
of the first complete work on your program. But if your purpose 
in clusing the doors punctually is to avoid disturbance during 
the playing of the music, why do you rush up to your platform 
and begin the concert without any notice, so that the first half- 
dozen measures are lost in the banging of seats and the shuffle 
of feet of those still in the aisles? ‘The first half-dozen measures 
of a symphony are usually important measures, aren’t they? 
As important, say, as the introductory measures of Debussy’s 
“Cathédrale Engloutie,” before beginning which you were able 
to wait so long for complete silence? Surely you have as much 
respect for a symphony of Sibelius as for a hackneyed piano 
piece of Debussy and its anonymous orchestrator. 

Tell us, too, Mr. Stokowski—what inner spiritual com- 
munity did you perceive between Sibelius and Stravinsky, so 
close that it prevented anyone from taking his seat between the 
end of the Sibelius symphony and the beginning of Stravinsky’s 
“Fire-Bird Suite”? I should have thought, myself, that what- 
ever unity of mood there was on your program was shared by 
the “Fire-Bird” and the “Sunken Cathedral” rather than by 
any other two works; yet it was just between those two that 
you chose to make an intermission. Whom would it have 
disturbed, Mr. Stokowski, if you had allowed the late comers 
to come in at the end of the symphony? ‘The rest of the audi- 
ence? You don’t really think so. The orchestra? Their 
composure is not so easily ruffled. You? But don’t you realize, 
Mr. Stokowski, that you’re supposed to be playing for our 
benefit, not yours, and that we pay you money to put up with 
the nuisance of having us there at all? Or is this all tactics, 
and do you really believe that the more temperamental you 
are, the better we like it? 

Two things make all these extra-musical matters really 
important in your case: the fact that your affectations enter 
too often into your music itself; and your undoubted extraor- 
dinary talents, as well as your willingness to use them in 
behalf of “debatable” music, by which you have for years put 
us in your debt. In performances like those of “Wozzeck,” 
the “Gurrelieder,” and many other modern works which we 
know only through you and the League of Composers, you have 
given us what only your particular gifts and zeal have made 
possible. We owe to you infinitely more than to numerous 
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HELP! 


A CRY OF HUMANITY! 


Stubbornly, callously, Governor Rolph of 
California cynically declares he is ‘through 
with the Mooney Case”. 


BUT ARE YOU THROUGH WITH THE 
MOONEY CASE? 


ls there a man or woman in all America, in 
all the world, with a spark of honesty of 
spirit or pride of humanity, who can breathe 
freely while TOM MOONEY IS BURIED 
iN JAIL, the victim of blackest reaction and 
official stony-heartedness? 


TOM MOONEY MUST BE FREED and YOU 





MUST HELP FREE HIM! 


All the overwhelming evidence of perjury 
and frame-up, only partly exposed in the 
Wickersham report, and the unshaken Calli- 
| cotte confession, are being brought before 
the California courts, and other ‘‘legal”’ 
| steps are being prepared. Unavoidably 
large expense is involved. Unless this ex- 
pense is met, our legal arm is completely 
paralyzed. 


HERE YOU CAN HELP! YOUR DOLLARS 
| WILL BECOME THE LIFEBLOOD COURS- 
ING THROUGH AN AROUSED AND 
DETERMINED HUMANITY! 





Your every dollar will add another stone to 
the already dimly discernible monument of 
victory of real justice between man and man. | 


YOU MUST HELP FREE TOM MOONEY 
by sending A DOLLAR—more if you can— 
to the TOM MOONEY MOULDERS' DE- 
FENSE COMMITTEE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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other conductors who can never be charged with excess of 
temperament, or affectation; and we are grateful to you for 
giving it to us—with or without intrusion of your personality— 
since in unfamiliar works we do not recognize and theretore 
are not bothered by the interpretative idiosyncrasies that often 
mar your Bach and your Brahms. 

tut stop and think, for a moment, what would happen 
if you, or your public, really began to place less value on your 
whimsies; if you were really to rely on the things most other 
conductors rely on—things which you have in no smaller measure 
than they. Would it really be so much less satisfactory to be 
admired chiefly for your noble interpretations and your adven- 
turous spirit—instead of for your unpredictable temperament? 
There was a time when “modern” composers too were admired 
chiefly for the surprises they were able to prepare. But sur- 
prises can pall, Mr. Stokowski, and I only suggest that it may 
not be long before conductors’ audiences will go off the golden- 
haired standard; will, despite the debt they owe you, tire of your 
unpredictability, or the affectation from which it too often 


springs. ArtHuUR MENDEL 


Drama 
The Comic Way 


T is no new thing for me to admire the plays of S. N. 
] Behrman. Ever since the Theater Guild produced his 

“Second Man” some six years ago he has seemed to me not 
only to be one of the most talented of our playwrights but to 
stand for something quite individual and definite. Comedies- 
so called—we have in abundance. Wit and shrewdness are 
common, and, indeed, they are so much in the air that 
seem sometimes able merely 


fairly 
otherwise quite mediocre writers 
to absorb them, as it were, from the general atmosphere. But 
comedy, in the sense ot a definite philosophy of life in whose 
terms the events of a play are consistently interpreted, is ex 


‘ 


treme rare. It implies, of course, far more than merely a 
sense of fun. It implies the willingness and the power to see 
all of life in a certain way, and it is just this which VIr. 
Behrman possesses. Quite unequivocally he takes his staad on 
the side of the chief comic virtues—intelligence, tolerance, and 
grace. ‘The passions concern him only as something to be ana- 


omething to be shared, and it 


lyzed and understood, never as 
i Life, his 


is because of that tact that he ach eves true comedy. 
plays say, can be interpreted in this way. Life can also be 
Those who think their way 
Those who 


met in exactly the same way. 
through it achieve grace and a kind of peace. 
refuse to accept what good sense makes plain hecome grotesque 
and tortured. It is unreason and perhaps unre son alone which 
can make men sublime, but it is doubtful if sublimity is worth 
the price one must pay. Brief moments of ecsiasy may well be 
surrendered in exchange for the detachment, the security, and 
that sense of mastery which understanding can give. Men cannot 
be vreat, or just, or heroic; they can be amiable, graceful, and 
intelligent. 

Not, I think, since his first work have any of Mr. Behrman’s 
plays exhibited his characteristic qualities so satisfactorily as they 
are exhibited in “Biography” (Guild Theater)—a comedy which 
holds the interest of the spectator from the first scene to the 
last and can hardly fail to command the respect of even those 
whose temperaments are most alien to its spirit. Ostensibly the 
story is concerned with the conflict of character between a 
woman of the world and two men who cross her orbit—one a 
rising politician of the conventional type, the other a valuable 
but frustrated revolutionary who despises the aloofness of the 
heroine almost as intensely as he despises the hypocrisy of his 


adversary. But though the story is told (as the story of 
comedy must be) in terms of these individuals, it implies a: 
much as one cares to print. The three leading figures represent 
the contemporary embodiment of three possible attitudes toward 
the world. One is the eternal idealist, one the eternal oppor- 
tumist, and the other that rarer but still eternal thing, the 
individual who is content with a tolerant personal integrity 
because he does not believe that the issue between the other tw: 
can ever be fought out to any conclusion on the stage of this 
world. In this play it is the individualist who is left ir 
possession of the field. The two men go their ways, and on 
knows that they, or at least the things they stand for, will meet 
many times again. But one knows, too, that the spectator 
will also be there, and it is to a defense of the virtues of th: 
spectator that the whole is really devoted. 

“Biography” is not actually a very merry play. It seldon 
bubbles as, for example, the same author’s “Brief Moment” did 
almost continuously. But it is, on the other hand, firm and 
sinewy, intelligent and sincere. Possibly no piece which has 
neither the hilarity of farce, the tension of melodrama, 
nor the sentiment of what is ordinarily called comedy can 
achieve the widest kind of popularity. But “Biography” will 
prove a delight to all who can appreciate the clarity of rea! 
intelligence, and the Theater Guild is to be congratulated for 
producing admirably one of the most interesting plays of the 
season. The burden of the acting falls upon Ina Claire, who 
plays the woman of the world with superbly effective restraint 
and Earle Larimore, who also does well with the probably more 
dificult role of the young idealist. ” 

“Alice in Wonderland” (Civic Repertory Theater) is an 
other performance which ought not to be missed. With infinite 
ingenuity Miss Le Gallienne has translated nearly every one 
of Alice’s adventures to the stage, and so preserved their almost 
indescribable spirit that one loses but little while one gains the 
vividness of dramatic presentation. ‘The costumes and make 
ups are triumphantly literal re-creations of the Tenniel drawings, 
but they are hardly so remarkable as the way in which the 
trange biend of sheer fantasy with elusive but penetrating 
satire is preserved. I must confess that it was painful for me 
to hear some of the sallies greeted with a kind of laughter which 
indicated that these same sallies were unfamiliar; but this 
response of persons uncultivated enough to be ignorant of the 
original was proof that the dramatization was almost miracu- 
lously successful. Certain of the scenes, especially those involy 
ing the two chess queens and the interpretation of The 
Walrus and the Carpenter by means of life-sized marionettes, 
were particularly successful, but nothing else is so significant 
as the fact that the general spirit was admirably preserved. The 
play, like the book, fascinates and tantalizes one by the reality 
of its unreality, by the sense of its nonsense. Not even Strind- 
berg’s “Dream Play” actually catches so successfully the fee! 
of a dream—the inescapable logic of things known to be unreal 
and the insistent but never quite graspable relevance of fable 
or allegory. 

“Walk a Little Faster” (St. James Theater) has nothing 
discoverable to do with Alice beyond the fact that it lifts its 
title from one of the many poems to which she was so un- 
willing a listener. It is, as a matter of fact, a ra ver unusually 
disjointed musical review. However, the presence of Clark 
and'McCullough and of Beatrice Lillie was enough to make it 
extremely entertaining. Miss Lillie, by the way, is not only on 
the stage a great deal of the time but is very nearly at her best. , 

Revivals of recent plays have a way of being discouragingly 
uninteresting, but George Kelly’s “The Show Off’ (Hudson 
Theater) stands up remarkably well. It is still funny and, like 
all Mer. Ketly’s plays, bas an undertone of acrid comment 
upon American life. It should find a place on any list of 

standard American plays. Joszpx Woop Kavutcn 
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fa uP FOR five Lemeteae | aucioays 
A gala program of sports, games, hikes—dancing, 
carnival, nee. and entertainment. TT party. 
SKATING EVERY WEEK-END 
Jur own aaa freezes on Lhe silghsest provocation; 
and even if it should not, you can join our merry 
skating party at a DS ow outdoor A — as sKat- 
tng rink We provide transportati free. 
Open all year. Week-end fore. Se .65 
Free auto to and from Yarmon 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
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ZINDOREST PARK 
MONROE, W. Y. Phone: 808 


formerly a millionaire’s estate. Most besutifully land- 
Exceptionally beautiful during Fall and Wia- 
All sport facilities om premises 
the Fall and Winter. Special week-end rates. 
1% hours Erie BR R. Bue or Route 17 
OPEN ALL TEAR 
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THE PEropLe’s INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 


Friday, Dec. 23rd 
NO MEETING. 
Sunday, Dec. 25th 
NO MEETING. 
Tuesday, Dec. 27th 
NO MEETING. 











THEMES FOR A NEW AGE 


By Samuel D. Schmalhausen, Ph.D. 


Dec. 29th—Sex Life Under Capitalism and Under 
Communtem. 

Jan. 5th—Home 
ology. 

Jan. 12th—Are Parents Necessary? 

Jan. 19th—Marriage In Our Neurotle Age. 

Jan. 26th—Re-Making Human Nature. 

Feb. Ind—A New Education For Reality. 

Feb. 9th—The Birth of A Human Culture. 

Feb. 16th—Crucial Problems of the 20th Century. 


IRVING PLAZA, 17 Irving Place, N. Y. C. 
8:30 P. M. ADMISSION 50¢ 
(Cut this out and keep for future reference.) 





Sweet Home: The Cradle of Path- 











NEW YEAR’S EVE 
PLaysoy’s TenrH ANNUAL 


QUAT’Z ARTS 
COSTUME BALL 


IN 
GREENWICH VILLAGE 
SATURDAY EVE., DEC. 31st, 
at WEBSTER HALL 
119 East lith St., New York 


Costume or Evening Dress Obligatory 
Dancing from 10 O'Clock Till Dawn 


TICKETS IN ADVANCE $1.50 
AT DOOR $2.50 


By Mail from PLAYBOY, 32 Union Square 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-1391 
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RESTORE your health. Quiet your shat- 
tered nerves 
at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
58 miles from N. Y. Fare 90c. Week-ends $1.06 


return. Ideal for convalescents. Nuree service. 
Cater to om, Wholesome Jewish-Ameriean table. 














VEDANTA SOCIETY, 343 W. 71st St. 


LECTURES 
Swami Nikhilananda of the Ramakrishna Order 
Sundays 11 a.m.—Philosophy and Religion of India 
Tues. & Fri., 8 ‘p.me.—Clasees. Admission Free 



































lity. Rates $15 per week. , e 
Christmas les’ —- week—$18.00. Make reservs- 
Goos. "Phone Park Ridge 404 | O INSTRUCTION O 
AKE VIEW FRENCH Spanish, Italien, German, 
e Bussian, Oonversational 
, ounen 6 aati teicel _— Native teachers. Private lessons 75c. Daily 9-9 
8 preferre ‘or excellen jocation, 8 ad . 
> . Fisher Schoel of Languages, 1264 Lexington 
ee Av. (bet. 85.86 Ste.) Eat. 1905. AT water 96015 
Rates Very Reasonable Oe eure : 
nver enaliy taugh 
59 Madisen Ave., Lakeweed, N. J. LANGUAGE for immediate ase. 
R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). an teachers 
963 Universal Scheel of Languages, 1265 Lexing- 
a tem Av. (85th). Esai. ever 20 yrs. AT water-5138 
ToPpsTONE FARM HELP WANTED 
for all vacations 


in the Connecticut hil's, restful, 
secluded, now at special rates, and reduced week- 
md railroad fares. Saddle horses on the place; in- 
@ruction. Address: BR. F. D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Phene: Ridgefield 648. 





CHESTER’S ZUNBARG 


Ceantry Home, Good Food, Bath, Steam Heat, 
Winter Sports, Hunting, Plenty Arguments at 
Fireplace. No Radio. $20 weekly. 

WOODBOURNE, N. Y. Tel. Falleburgh 186-} 


EACHER and assistant (volunteers) needed 
for a Progressive Nursery School. Madison 
House, 226 Madison St., New York. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 








TEACHER wishes to share beautifully furnished 
3 room apartment near Franklin Ave. Station, 
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“SUBSCRIBE NOW | 
to SOVIET PERIODICALS for 1933 
“PRAVDA,” “IZVESTI A,” “EKONOMICHES- 
KAYA 12M, ” “Ee INDUSTRIALIZATSIU" 
. $10.00 yearly eseh 
English Publications: MOSCOW NEWS 
ay-wo-day de te in the 0 2. & B 4 
Lome nos. * = 
Weekly Edition $3 00 ogg 
Daily Edition, $8.00 year 
Uv. 8. S&S. B. IN CONSTRUCTION, a, Pieture 


Monthly ....... year 
a ee REVIEW, published by the ' Uv 8s 
Chamber of Commerce. $2.00 per year 


sovier TRAVEL, illustrated, 6 issues & year 
Please direct all inquiries te 
AMKNIGA 
258 FIFTH AVE. 
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NEW YORK 




















Soid here without profit. Ask for 
price list and appreciations by 


. famous men) 
None may G eo rg eB 's —sent free 
call himself 

educated in social] thought (says 

Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac Book Ss 
quaintance with the great of HenryG 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 
15 Park Piace, New York City 


SUPPORTED BY ENOOWMENTS 

















Eastern Parkway with another teacher or b 





THE OLD FASHIONED HOUSB 
Phone Congers 4 
Announces limited accommodations for the Christ- 
mas, New Year holidays. Make your reservations 
sow. More information upon request. 
Mrs. B. Tanenbaum, Congers, N. Y. Box 153. 


WINTER VACATIONS IN THE COUNTRY 
but near the city. Visit Brookwood, at Katonah, 
N. Y., the labor school, now in session. Open for 
guests all winter. Rates, $2 per day. 








SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 


The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 
Only 45 miles from New York. $4 per day. 


Special feature programs Sports 
for Christmas and New Skating, Hiking, 
Year Weekends Skiing, Fehegmeatng 


For reservations call Peekskill 1276 





woman. Tel. evenings, STerling 3-2245. 
RCHITECT and wife will divide 2 room 
apartment near East Fifties; quiet; $30. 


STuyvesant 9-7176. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 


m our classified columns costs only 
$6.16 per inch and will get answers. 
Additiona!) lines, of 6 words, 62 cents 
each. (Minimum 3 lines.) 

Copy should reach us with remittance 
Friday for the issue appearing the fol- 
lowing week. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St. New York 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-3330 
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CHOICE BOOK BARGAINS 


Buy where libraries and universities buy 


Casanove’s Homecoming, Schnizier (1.75).... $ 16 
Preface to Morals, W. Lippmann ........... 1.00 
Well of Lonelness, BR. Hall (Complete).. 1.00 
“aceo and Vanzett! Letters (vias Preas) 
GREED nctaccoccvcssoccosepe Ls 
Sexual Life of Our Times, Ivan Block a. 50) 2.95 
Prejudices, L. Meneken (1.25)............ 50 
Lady Chatterly’s Lover, Lawrence............ 100 


SLACKFRAIRS PRESS, 82! Fifth Ave. NW. Y. C 




















nelose 1% for catalogs Postage %& per rolume 
FOR RENT 
FURNISHED ROOM 
(5 ouND floor, private house, large, sunny, 
1 or 2 rooms Three windows in each room, 
private porch, kitchen privileges Convensent 
transportation. 673 Jefierson Pl., Bronx. (Bosteg 


Road near 169th St.) Eldorado 5-9814. 
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Notable Christmas Reductions 
on Other Magazines in Combination with THE NATION 


‘tan or more of these combinations may be ordered as gifts, 

or for yourself. Christmas gift cards bearing your name 
will be mailed to the recipient by each magazine ordered, pro- 
vided you so indicate on the coupon at the foot of this page. 


THE OFFERS 


Tue Nation and Harpers (list $9.00) 

a“ “ THe AmerRICAN Mercury (list $10.00) 

“ Current History (list $8.00) 

. “ THe MAncuestTeR GUARDIAN WEEKLY (/ist $8.00) 6.00 

“ Tue Wortp Tomorrow (list $8.00) 

Survey Grapuic (list $8.00) 
THe New Yorker (/ist $10.00) 
Reapers Dicest (list $8.00) 
Tue Forum (list $9.00) 
Time (list $/0.00) 


Combination Price 





Extra foreign and Canadian postage, respectively, on the listed maga- 
zines are as follows: The Nation—$1 and 50c; Harpers—both $1; Mer- 
cury—$1 and 56c; Current History—$1.25 and 75c; World Tomorrow— 
both 50c; Survey Graphic—50c and 30c; New Yorker—$1 and $3.10; 
Readers Digest—25c and none; Forum—both $1; Time—$2 and $3. 





THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


For the enclosed $ send a year of THe Nation and 
as indicated below: 





(1) Send gift card. 1 Send gift card. 


12-28-32 
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